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REMINISCENCES OF THE SOUTH. 


NEW ORLEANS—FEAST OF MARDI GRAS—A RIDE, AND ITS INCIDENTS. 


BY A. 


“ Can, stn ?—have a cab?’ was the brisk in- 
quiry of a dozen nice young gentlemen, with 
pointed politeness and coach-whips, as I descended 
the Alps of stone-steps which led to the vestibule 


of the sumptuous St. Charles—the most imposing } 


2°? 


hotel in New Orleans. ‘ Have a cab, sir 


\ 
\ 


safed no reply until he had secured my trunk, 
mounted the box, and assumed the whip and rib- 
bons, when he addressed them resolutely in this 
wise: 

*‘ Look-a-here, loafers!’? said he, “it aint no 
marner o’ use! If the hull bilin of ye should light 


Impenetrable to either the blandishments of the } on me agin, and make my picter, like a profile, as 


foreign Jehus, or the obsequious bowing and scrap- 
ing of indigenous darkies, | mounted the car of “a 
whip,” upon whose face there was so liberal an 
outlay of court-plaster, that I should have mis- 
taken him for a negro, had not the virtuously in- 
dignant exclamations of the exotics against the 


, 
\ 


black as any face or heart amongst ye, it would n’t 
pay, no haow you could fix it, and I should make 
jelly o’ some o’ ye, depend on’t! I rayther guess 


,my right here is w-alienable, and if ’tafvt sot 
‘down precisefy so in the Bill o’ Rights, ’t aint 


“ patyve,” * narteef,”” and  natib,” as they vari- | 


ously styled him, added to his nasal, New Eng- 
land intonation, assured me he was a Yankee. 


none o’ your business as I know on, seein’ as haow 
it tuck this child to be Jorn nateralised and civil- 
ized tew, and that air ’s more than ary one 0” you 


‘can say, I calculate! I’m atrewe American from 


** Ter tuyfil! von o’ dese sometimes I vill preak - 


your head, mine cot!” 


said one of the cabmen, 


looking cheese-knives at the American, and exhal- 


ing at every breath enough of his country’s 
primest spirit, gin, to poison all the musquitoes 
within a rod of him. 


way down there, where our yeast makes the sun 
rise, and all your fat’s in the fire, if ye think to 
make me go meachin’ off, though ye do look sour 
enough to clabber a hull milk-cart. I wont do’t! 


L had n’t oughter and | wont—so there !”’ 


‘Sacre! I sall shoot him one day, by gar !”? 


said another, twirling his mustachios fiercely. 


‘Be jabers! but I ’ll put the spalpane at the ex- , 
pinse iv two or thrae more shates iv cort-plasther, ° 
before this blessed day iv Mardi Gras has walked | 


hersilf into to-morrow—that’s what I wull!’’ 
added a third, shaking his fist. 


The cabmen, thus defied, uttered a variety of 
“open and strong expressions,” and they would 
have proceeded, perhaps, to the use of something 
rather more detrimental to bones than hard words, 
had not their attention happened to be divertedat that 
moment, by a fine-looking, fat man’s ambling the 
largest and handsomest mule I ever saw, through 


‘the portal and over the tesselated marble floor of 


“No, gemmun,’’ (chimed another, with an air: 


of offended dignity,) would n’t insivnerwate his- 
sef way he hab, clean agin de principles ob de 
stand, widout de sufferges ob de entire crowd !” 
The rest echoed the sentiment of the last 
speaker, (a smart fellow in a dark skin and light 


the spacious bar-room in the basement story of the 
St. Charles. Glancing into the place, I saw this 
free-and-easy personage coolly imbibe, while still 


: in the saddle, a scarcely less cool julep, and lighting 


gloves,) and the condemnation of my countryman’s ; 
intrusion upon their stand, was pronounced, in al-.; 
most every living language, by these motley mem- ; 
bers of the most peculiarly-piebald population in: 


the world. 
10 


To all of which my charioteer vouch- ; 


a cigar, trot his velvet-footed beast carelessly forth 
again to pursue his avocations elsewhere. 

“<I beg your pardon, Mister,” said my cabman, 
when the others had left him; “but them air 
darned foreigners have been a crowdin’ on us so in 
this taown, that they ’ve riz the native-American 
dander right up, and it’s agoin’ it oudacious 
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strong from common council to cabmen! Where’ll comic, and the French, who are dear lovers of the 
ye be tuck to?” ‘extravagant and Jizarre, had evidently tasked, on 

“To the Pontchartrain Rail-Road,”’ I replied. . this occasion, their appreciation of the burlesque 

“To the Ponchartrain? Wall, I guess yer ‘to the topo’ its bent;’ for every where in the 
goin’ to Mobile? That aint your hum, I s’pose? fantastical procession were to be seen the most 
Wall, I kind o’ thought so. From the land of owtré caricatures of both man and beast, and to 
steady habits, baked beans, and punkin pies, pre- refrain from laughing at the sight required more 


haps ?”? ‘rigid risibles than any whom I saw appeared to 
“Yes!” ‘possess. Among them I remarked the lank mum- 
“ Dew tell! I swow I know’d it! I’m all-fired mer whom I have before described. Instead of 
glad to see ye! throwing back, as the rest did, the sugar-plums 


‘©The Pontchartrain? Wall it’ll take you with which all were playfully pelted by the ladies 
through Gumbo Taown—that ’s what we call the from the windows and piazzas as they passed, he 
French quarter—and ye’ll have a chance to see‘ was disbursing his bran-meal in copious showers 
the great show. To-day is Mardi Gras, and upon the heads and shoulders of all within his 
yender goes one of the maskers, Mister !” reach, 

The Yankee pointed, as he turned his vehicle, to» Chartres street being impassable, the Yankee, 
a long, lean figure, clad in a rye and Indian suit, when I had become weary of the scene, (for 
and striding a steed which looked as if it were which he expressed much contempt on account of 
never born in the course of nature, but was some its inutility,) took me through Royal street, and 
rough wooden frame with a very indifferent hide | its squares of tile-roofed, one-story, old Spanish 
stretched over it, to season in the sun previous to houses, by the way of the great St. Louis hotel, 
its transfer to the tannery. Upon the head of the and little “* Theatre D’Orleans,” to that prema- 
rider was a small, meal-covered, sugar-loaf hat; turely time-stained and venerable edifice, the Ca- 
in front of him a measure of bran, and upon his thedral, in front of which is the Place D’Arms, 
back a label with the name of “ Doctor Graham.” famed for its Sunday shows of soldiery ; and in the 
Both rider and racker were too thin to sport a rear, the site of the old calaboose, where some 
shadow, and compared to them Don Quixotte and excavators had recently fallen upon not a few 
his Rosinante might have claimed to embonpoint. , mysterious little iron arches, which the lovers of 

As I had time to spare,I directed the down-'the marvelous, and believers in the utter moral 
easter to take me to my destination by a circuit- turpitude of the holy church, exaggerated, with in- 
ous course, in order that I might see more of the conceivable facility and despatch, into cells for 
maskers than a direct course would have allowed. human incarceration and destruction. There were 
Accordingly, he drove into Poydras street, passing tales, too, of bones being found there, and chains, 
the church of Theodore Clapp, (a divine of singu- and other relics of guilt, without number, includ- 
lar power and great popularity,) and the magnifi-: ing a cross weighing twenty-eight pounds, wot gilt, 
cent St. Charles theatre, since destroyed, like the but ‘all solid gold!?? And incalculable were the 
American, by fire; and thence to the ‘ Neutral crawlings and creepings of the flesh, and the risings 
Ground,” the division line between the American of hair of all true and pious Protestants, on account 
and the foreign section of the city. Here we en- of these astounding discoveries. The curious 
countered the procession of mummers. They had in such matters even went so far as to dive into, 
just entered Chartres street, and that popular and crawl through, many musty manuscripts con- 
thoroughfare of the beauty, fashion, wealth and cerning the early history of the colony, to ascer- 
trade of the French population, never appeared so tain if the Inquisition had never contaminated the 
narrow and crowded before. Every window was city. One was so fortunate as to find that during 
wide open, and lighted with faces as bright as they the administration of O’Reiley, the Spanish go- 
were innumerable ; and the piazzas and balconies, ’ vernor with an Irish name, an imported Jesuit had 
(of which there are so many in this horn of the entertained the idea of establishing in Louisiana 
*‘ Crescent,” and where these gay creatures spend a branch of that then tender and pining institution. 
so much of their time,) were laden with all ages, | To be sure, the follower of the lowly and loving 
from the smiling infant to the glad old octogena- | St. Loyola did not succeed in his public-spirited 
rian, who chuckled as the fantastic figures passed \ enterprise, if he ever attempted it, but might not 
along, at the reminiscences which they suggested he have “ got up” (or dowm, rather, for it was 
of similar scenes, in which he flattered himself, he evidently not an open-and-above-board, but en- 
had taken no mean part. ‘tirely an underground affair,) a Holy Inquisition 

These spectators, children and all, were dressed |‘ on his own account for private speculation? Most 
as only the French know how; and the ugliest wo- ; indubitably, thought the crowd, who with pricked 
man there was so ‘“ made up”’ as to surpass in fas- ‘ up ears, gaping mouths, and wonder-drinking eyes, 
cination the most vatwral/y handsome dowdy that | hung about the spot—like crows over a carcass, 
ever lived. Then there was such a continual’ between which and their greedy executorship a 
flashing of tongues and eyes—such an untiring ges- ‘little life still remains—until the erection of a 
ticulation with the hands—such a shrugging of block of modern houses on the place broke the 
the shoulders, that never failing pantomimic epi-} charm and sent them packing. Matter of fact 
gram, which serves the Frenchman to a whole vo-° people believed the mysterious arches to have 
cabulary when words are deficient ; ay, even when ' been intended for sewers, or a similar purpose, but 
voice is gone, and grim death is at his elbow—such there are dozens of dyspeptics in New Orleans who 
a constant, gushing stream of laughter, clear, and ' stil] dream of those dungeons (as they persist in 
sweet, and silvery as the tinkling of a bell! In} denominating them,) nothing but diad/erie. 
good sooth, it was a pleasant sight tosee! The) Next, after giving me a view of the Jews, 
pavé, too, was covered with spectators and mask- \ already as high as which, the rising Mississippi 
ers—the latter either on mules and horses, or in } was rushing on in muddy majesty, my conductor 
vehicles—in some cases superbly decorated, in } drove through a street, where from almost every 
some grotesquely. The characters were chiefly } house might be heard the rattling of billiard-balls, 
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the expletive diables and sacres of Frenchmen} Better comprehending his manner than his 
playing at rowge-et-noir and faro, and the monoto-} words, the indignant Gaul lashed his poor mule 
nous cry, in the deep nasal Gallic accent, of vingt- \ until the quadruped, incensed perhaps at the utter 
et-un? Here I saw a hearse, followed by two or want of reason on the part of the biped who was 
three carriages, hurrying on with their dead and} impelling him to impossibilities, planted his fore 
living freight to a neighboring cemetery, where feet resolutely before him, with a look which said 
the corpse was to be deposited—not among the : as plain as words could speak, that the rock of 
nameless strangers’ graves, of which there are so { ages was not more immovable. To add to the 
many melancholy traces there, or there would (rage of his adversary, the Yankee, who saw how 
have been even less show of ceremony, a rough § much better his pantomime was understood than 
board coffin and a cart are sufficient for them. ‘his peroration, put his thumbs to his ears, and al- 
Passing a deserted nunnery, which, like the high ; ternately lowering and elevating his wide- spread 
wall that surrounded it, was crumbling to ruin, § fingers, in graphic imitation of ears asinine, gave 
and through long rows of Spanish and French vent to a loud and discordant bray, which was 
houses, almost as crowded as their swarming oc-§ echoed by every donkey within hearing, the 
cupants, I almost forgot but that I was in some; green-huckster’s included. This set the mass of 
ancient city of the Old World. An illusion con-? ; spectators a laughing, a very unnecessary aggra- 
tributed to, not a little, by the jesting and laughing $ vation of the fury of the Frenchman, who there- 
of a thousand French men, women, and children, upon pushed the goad on the end of his stick hard 
talking all together, in squads, or across the street { into a tender place on the back of the animal to 
from piazzas, windows, and all manner of nooks { whom the Yankee had so libelously likened him. 
and corners, while hundreds of itinerant Dutch? This tender spot was one which had been assailed 
or Gallic organ-grinders, with dancing monkeys » ‘only in extreme cases, and even then, in a manner 
and squalling prima donnas, were aggravating, ) comparatively gentle, and not unequal to the ani- 
very superfluously, the diabolical discord issuing} mal’s philosophy, but the preseut application of 
from the open mouths of miserz ie mules, and a ; the rusty stimulus was so unmeasurably savage, 
legion of dogs, unfortunately not yet sacrificed to) that flesh and blood could not stand it. Suddenly 
the consumption of sausages. Out of this street, } starting from the rather egotistical position which 
(which like many others in the First and Third {he had assumed of firmness personified, the tor- 
Municipalities, was too narrow to admit of two {tured creature, careless of consequences, sprang 
vehicles passing each other, unless indeed, they } (not forward, for the Yankee was in his way, but 
were as diminutive as the fairy one of Cinderella,) 5 obliquely) crash! through a tailor’s shop window, 
my driver was in the act of dexterously turning, ; into the midst of half a dozen journeymen, who 
with the charming prospect of an upset despite his with legs crossed and needles suspended midway 
skill, when an unexpected impediment presented } in their: course, were at the moment making merry 
itself. Bishop Berkley, with his peculiar notions, at his expense. 
would not have considered the obstacle as material,} If a bomb-shell had fallen amongst them, the 
but he could not have denied that it bore the shape ¢ { astonished snips could not have scattered in greater 
of a very little mule, stooping under the weight of } consternation. Then followed such a general 
his enormous ears, and drawing a cart-buck of ve- } closing upon the scene by the crowd, and such a uni- 
getables, on the top of which was seated a chole- ‘ versal laugh, that the green-huckster began to think 
ric Gaul with a buccaneer’s red cap on the apex } that he was in what Dickens would call the worst 
of his chubby person, and in his mouth a fierce § possible of all bad boxes, more especially when 
guttural *‘Gare!’”? As the Frenchman had only ) the master-tailor (who was a wrong-headed Welch- 
turned the corner, he could have very easily ob- } man,) issued from his shop with a huge pair of 
viated the difficulty by backing out, but his preju-{ shears, and backed up by his journeymen, wrath- 
dice against every thing American would not | fully swore that nothing short of the Frenchman’s 
allow of this accommodation, and his only reply { two ears should satisfy him for the damage to his 
to the Yankee’s ** moral suasion,”? was a gust of} establishment. Alarmed at the threat, the latter 
expletives, and the frequent repetition of * Gare !??} ; jumped with remarkable alacrity to the top of his 
(rolling the r therein with a forty horse power,) ; load, seized a cabbage in one hand and a bunch of 
as he urged his mule on, and strove to breast back {turnips in the other, and swearing that he had 
the opposing vehicle by force. fought with le grand Napoleon at the Bridge of 
** Look-a-here, old beet-head !”? now exclaimed { Lodi, bade the man of shreds and patches to ap- 
the Yankee, “ riling” at this demonstration, “jist } proach him at his extreme peril! Hereupon the 
you saw off from that, monsus brief, or I swow I’1] } Yankee brayed again, and concluded by imitating 
enymost raise the nation with ye!” ‘the other’s grandiloquent manner and crowing like 
The other persisted in his obstinate course, ins a victorious bantum. So peculiarly provoking was 
which he was egg’d on by other cartmen who had } all this, that if he had felt assured death would be 
come up in the rear. Ina few minutes the street the immediate consequence, the Frenchman could 
became completely blocked with vehicles, the not have omitted hurling the cabbage directly at 
drivers swearing in every imaginable language at ‘the American’s head. The horse, however, re- 
the obstruction. Seeing the odds against my “cab- ¢ ‘ ceived the missile intended for his master, and 
man, I advised him to submit to the other’s requi- { backing suddenly, brought a wheel of the cab ra- 
sition. ‘ ther roughly against the shin of a fat, quashy 
‘No, Mister!” he replied, standing up and ges- negress, causing her to change her laugh toa sharp 
ticulating; ** you may git aout, but I wont gin in: ; squall of mingled pain and anger, and to pitch the 
to a foreigner, no way it can be regulated! I’m? tin-enclosed cargo of ice-cream, which she bore 
a true born American, good as new, real grit, and } upon her head, incontinently down upon the gouty 
no mistake! I stand here on principle, immarcu- } toe of a rum old officer of the gens d’arms, who 
late principle, and so, old carrot-tops, jist you give ; had just come up to quell the disturbance. 
way there, or I *ll upset your apple-cart and spill} The projection of the cabbage aforesaid, was 
all your huckleberries.’’ ‘ the signal for a general me/ée, commenced by the 
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wrathful Welchman’s making a pass for the de-: who was in a fit mood to arrest every body, made 
sired ears, and the journeymen pelting the pro-.a dive, with his myrmidons, into the midst of the 
prietor with his own greens. The crowd, taking ; me/ée, and succeeded in securing a superannuated 
sides agreeably to their national sympathies, main-; Spanish cobbler, and an old fruit-vending Mexican, 
tained a pretty general, though scattering fire of the two persons who had been, much against their in- 
disseminated esculents—the Yankee hurling at the tentions, jammed in with the disputants. 
combatants indiscriminately every vegetable that: Others of the police, ordering back the vehicles 
came ir his way—until a squad of gens d’arms) which blocked the street, cleared the way so effi- 
reached the scene of action, and placed themselves ‘ ‘ciently that my cabman was enabled to turn the 
under the command of the old officer, who, with; corner. Not that this was done with any intention 
tears in his eyes, was grinding his few remaining; to accommodate Aim. For that matter, they 
teeth, and imprecating innumerable negative bless. $ would, if it lay in their power, and they had given 
ings upon the dark-skinned ton of flesh before him. § it a thought, have preserved the obstruction to the 
For her part, she stood regarding alternately her ; end of all time; but in the confusion of the mo- 
ruined cream, and the swollen foot of the func-( ment, they lost sight of him, and in a minute after 
tionary on whom it had been precipitated, and; of his cab also, for by this time we were rattling 
presented a ludicrous spectacle of personified {away toward the depdt, leaving the “ quarrelsome 
dismay. \ sarpe nts, *” as the Y ankee said, “to settle the 

Ordering the negress into immediate custody, as ¢ hash,’ as best they might. Arrived at the Rail- 
a person dangerous to the peace, and a ringleader | Road, I paid and parted “with my cabman, w ishing 
in the present riot, (in which capacity she had as- him a more peaceable occupation, and took a seat 
saulted him with intent to kill,) the worthy officer, ‘ in the cars, which were already moving. 


} 





; 
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THE MUSE OF AMERICA. 


Waved high the wings of intellect, and thus 
She broke the silence $f her reverie— 


Ir was a scene of stern sublimity, 
Amid the Alleghanies, cliff o’er cliff ; 
Rose with a wild and haughty loftiness, 6 
( 
¢ 


That imaged man’s ambition, and the gloom “Light is the soul of chaos, ‘tis the bright 
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Of each lone melancholy precipice, 

Did give a deeper contrast to the proud, 
Exulting bearing of the mountain's peak. 

The torrents bounded through the dark ravines 
Like pluméd warriors with a sounding tread, 
And high above them Freedom’s eagle soared, 
A fitting banner for their furious charge, 

While the loud thunder from the clouds below, 
Solemuly rolled its awful anthem o’er 

The echoing mountains and the quickened soul. 


Upon the loftiest peak stood Freedom’s Muse 
Leaning upon her iyre.— 

A soul attractive, spirit beaming form, 
Image of beauty, nobleness and pride, 
Yielding a spell of presence that had power 
To awe with suftened majesty, and wake 
Feelings too glorious, too divine for man. 
Dark, passionate, and earnest was her eye, 
Its radiance was a proverb in the land 
Where seraphs hold communion, and it gave 
A lustre fearful in its rising strength, 

When her harp echoed to unrivaled song. 


Morning was breaking o’er Atlantic’s wave, 
And the free spirit of my country’s muse 
Rose powerfully and pure in Nature’s smile; 
Her form assumed its proudest bearing then, 
Her eve its wildest fire, and like a pearl 
Her left hand rested on her golden lyre; 
The soul of song, the energy of thought, 


‘ Eternal shadow of the: Infinite, 
‘The mystic essence of the hues of beauty— 
; Then welcome heavenly light to Feeedom’s home ; 
And weleome thou my country and my pride, 
‘T he land of liberty, that never bowed 
‘Her neck to conqueror’s foot, whose banner bears 
‘The stars of heaven ofer heaven's heroic race, 
§ Whose dark antiquity, lies hid beneath 
‘ The ashes of a nation’s altar fires, 
’ Who wore the diadem of wealth and power. 
‘ Gone, gone forever are their lofty bards, 
; Their wave-encircled palaces, their kings 
‘ Whose smile was empire, and whose frown was fire ; 


They loved my rame,and o'er their peopled mounds 


Full many a shrine Was dedicate to me, 
\ Their requiem never rung from Tlistory’s 
‘ And I alone hold memory of their deeds. 
; The past is glorious, but the future bears 
? A nobler laurel for Columbia’s brow; 
‘ The shadows of her destiny appear 
‘In majesty around me, I behold 
Her banner honored as the Bethelem star 
; OF civil freedom, intellectual light; 
‘ Her name the needle that shall salile the world 
‘In Virtue’s track o'er, Time’s tempestuous wave ; 
( Her bards the mentai starlight of the earth ; 
‘« Father of Infinite ey, her God. 


harp, 


AA 


“Ye, who were a at seraphs’ vesper hour, 
‘Who woke to being just as heavenly harps 
} Thrilled to the loftiest symphony of soul, 
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Giving you inspiration, list to me, 

Who feeds the fire thus kindled from on high— 
Proud should you be to worship Freedom’s muse 
In such a land, in such an age as this; 

Proud of the themes of song your country yields. 
The meteor destiny of by-gone years 

Waits rich mysterious for your silent lyres ; 

The race who passed so strangely from the earth, 
Long ere the Lenape and Mengwe drove 

The chiefs of Allegewi from its tombs— 

The warriors of the forest boldly claim 

Their rescue from oblivion: they who bowed 
Before Wahconda, master of their life, 

Along Missouri’s banks, and they who wooed 
Algonquin’s daughters by Atlantic’s wave; 

The patriots of Nature, fitting race 

To nurse Columbia’s infancy, and give 

Their daring spirit to her youthful years. 

The “ocean chivalry” of Spain awaits 

To lend the plumes of romance to your song. 
And noblest theme of all that ‘ pilgrim band, 
The patriarchs of Freedom, they who dared 
With fearless spirit, and with holy heart, 

To give the helm of earth its fated turn; 

And when eternal Liberty herself 

Did first their motive know, with solemn awe 
She proudly knelt and felt her triumph sure. 

Go seek with eager lyre the battle plains 
Where gushed the life-blood of the free and brave, 
Where sternly rose thy country’s battle ery, 

‘No terms with tyrants—liberty or death.’ 

Go rouse the slumbering spirit of your sires, 

Go teach their brave descendants how to prize 
The sacred gift of Freedom, and awake 

The voice of warning through their senate halls, 
The song of praise for power their science gives, 
And raise the notes of triumph o’er the fields, 
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} Where the ‘lone star’ proved worthy of her place 
, On Freedom’s bright and constellated flag. 

Then wake the songs your country longs to hear, 
‘ Ye children of the beautiful; and though 

§ The world may scorn you, and the bitter cup 

§ Of ruined hopes, and disappointed fame, 

‘ And wild and weary agony be thine, 

Oh, heed it not, ye were not born to smile, 

: The glad shall be forgotten, but the name 

Of those I truly love shall never die.” 





- 


Again the Muse was silent—but the deep 
And powerful fascination of her glance, 
The lofiy attitude, the heaving breast, 

‘ The strong expression of her quivering lip, 
‘ All showed that restless energy of song, 
Whose only curb was its intensity— 


¢ 
¢ 


¢ Oh, proud and passionate divinity, 
{ Oh, spirit of the heart’s deep harmony, 
Whose smile is rapture, and whose soul was formed 
¢ The whispering gallery of the beautiful ; 
‘ Descend to bless from Alleghania’s peak, 
§Oh teach thy people wealth can never give 
SA true refinement to the human heart, 
‘ If learning find no offerings on her shrine, 
; If art no aid to realize her dreams, 
‘ If minstrels gain no list’ners to their lyres. 
‘ There is a crisis-combat in the world, 
‘ And Liberty and Tyranny contend 
To gain or crush the equal rights of man, 
’ And o’er the strife as Moses did of yore, 
( Freedom’s eternal spirit lifts her hands; 
‘Shall they grow weary? Shall the wrong prevail? 
‘Oh no, America and Freedom’s Muse 


Were born to stay that spirit’s fated hands. 
( 
< 





TO CLE 


MENCE. 


AT SETTING FORTH ON A JOURNEY. 


BY D. H. 


TELL me, beloved, wilt thou think of me, 

When stretch betwixt us long-drawn, dreary miles ? 
And shall I find no shade of change in thee, 

When I return yearning for thy dear smiles ? 


Some shade of doubt and gloom will ever rest 

Upon our hearts when from a loved one going ; 
“Shall we e’er meet again to be so blest, 

To feel again our souls so warmly glowing ? 
Will not the envious moments steal away 

One jot of that intense and rapturous feeling 
Which now is seen o’er the flushed cheek to play, 


Which xow each look and motion are revealing ?” ‘ 
‘ 


Such are the queries which perforce will start, 
And vain it is we strive their stings to banish; 
They spring from the deep places of the heart, 
Nor e’er, while beats the heart itself, will vanish. 
10* 


BARLOW. 


{ But one thing, dearest, I will dare proclaim, 

‘ My heart no change will know from time or dis- 
‘ The lapsing hours will find me ayethe same, [tance; 
Time’s wasting power fronting with firm resistance. 


LLL LOPLI 


‘ May I with equal trust rely on thee, 
Beloved one, as proof against all changing ? 
In thy regards shall Ino symptoms see 
Of a light heart to other objects ranging ? 
O, be the memory of the seasons golden, 

When love made earth all we can dream of heaven ; 
When, heart to heart in Love’s dear clasp enfolden 
‘ We envied not the bliss to angels given; 

‘Be this sweet memory a magic spell, 

‘ Bidding thee think of me when far away ; 
‘Bidding my image in thy soul to dwell 

} Through the dark night as in the sunny day! 


‘ 
; 
¢ 
¢ 
) 
) 


THE NATURAL MIRROR. 


(Concluded.) 


_ Tue time for the opening of the school now ar-{ ‘I thought I had done better than usual to-day,” 
rived, and the young mistress, accompanied by } said the weeping girl, ‘and had got every thing 
Gustavus and Mary, hastened to commence her} so nicely in readiness that you would not have to 
duties. It was far from being an easy task to} wait a minute, and then I went to sit down 
teach a number of children, and many almost} awhile on the piazza, to rest and coo) myself, but 
grown up women who were not only ignorant, but } I unfortunately began a thinking, and—” | 
too ignorant to be conscious of their own igno-; ‘* You forgot to think about the dinner,’ inter- 
rance, and had consequently all the dogged obsti- { rupted her sister, laughing. ‘* Well, never mind ; 
nacy about them that is the invariable accompa- { let us have some bréad and butter, or bread and 
niment of such a state of mind. Elizabeth,‘ apple-butter, or bread and milk, or whatever you 
however, went through all with patient gentle-{ have, that we may satisfy our hunger, and never 
ness, frequently overcoming by her persevering ;} mind the dinner that was to have been.” ; 
mildness, the stubbornness that had been deter-) At this moment the door opened, and Christian 
mined to resist, and when one such victory crowned } Marchmont entered, and on seeing Fmily’s only 
her efforts, she returned home pleased and happy ‘ half-dried tears, inquired anxiously into the 
to think that she had again exemplified her own { cause. 
beautiful theory of the power of love. Nor was} ‘ Emily has been proving to us how much bet- 
poor Emily’s task, though of a different kind, less } ter a cooking-stove is that burns wood, than one 
painful and arduous to a mind like hers. She had ‘for coal,’’ said Elizabeth, determined to laugh 
never been in the habit of taking any active part (away her sister’s tears ; “ for had there been wood 
in the household economy, ard had generally to; in this stove, when it was consumed every thing 
receive her lesson before Elizabeth left home, ! would have stood still, and the worst consequence 
about preparing the dinner, a business that her ‘ would have been that our dinner had been a little 
sister considered it so necessary that she should deferred; but this obstinate coal, on the contrary, 
learn, that she preferred having trequently a very } keeps burning on whether one wants it or not, and 
unpalatable meal to preparing it herself before. )}the result is that the dinner is spoiled, and poor 
hand, and thus preventing or retarding Emily’s ‘ Emily’s eyes into tie bargain.” 
improvement. Nothing could exceed the mortifi-{ ‘* Never mind, Emily,” said Christian, who im- 
cation of the young cook when she found that her ; mediately saw Elizabeth’s benevolent wish, and 
sister and the children had to sit down to an ill-} was determined to assist her in it, ** some of our 
cooked dinner alter a laborious day’s work, which greatest geniuses have been remarkable for their 
made it so necessary that Elizabeth should havea ‘ absence of mind.” 
comfortable meal, and she made repeated resolu-{ ‘‘ But, unfortunate!y, I have no genius to plead 
tions to pay stricter attention to the directions she (as my excuse,”’ replied Emily. 
received; while Elizabeth encouraged her by as-} ‘‘] am not sure of that,” returned the farmer, 
suring her that a hundred directions would not do with great assumed gravity, ‘‘for I see a great 
half so much for her as one day’s experience. ) connection between you and one of the greatest 

One day Elizabeth and the children came home } men that ever lived. You remember, I dare say, 
pretty hungry for their dinners, the latter wishing { that Sir Isaac Newton went to the dinner-table 
as they walked along, that dinner might be ready } one day, and lifting up the cover of a dish in which 
to place on the table the moment they got in; but ‘ he expected to see his dinner, and seeing nothing 
on entering the house they were startled by seeing ; in it but the bones of a chicken which another 
Emily sitting in the kitchen crying violently, } person had eat, declared that he had forgotten till 
while the little Lion stood by trying to reach up{ he saw the bones that he had already dined. 


to her waist to clasp his little arms about it. ‘Now,’ continued Christian, in the same grave 
‘What is the matter, dear Emily?” cried ‘tone, ‘there is so close a connection between Sir 
Elizabeth in alarm. What has happened?” (Isaac Newton who thought he had had his dinner 


Emily, still erying, pointed to a table where; when he had not, and you who never thought 
stood a pie burnt to a cinder, a dripping pan with {about your dinner at all, that I am persuaded you 
what once had been meat, but which was then (are a great genius.” 
well fitted to prove the truth of the Scripture{ ‘A most convincing argument,” said Emily, 
phrase that all flesh is grass, for it was reduced to { who in spite of her tears could not help bursting 
a perfect state of charcoal; and a-kettle in which! out a laughing. Gustavus and Mary, and even the 
were potatoes, that had first been boiled to a{ little Lion, could understand the difference be- 
mush, and then baked into a hard black cake. ‘tween eating a chicken and only looking at its 

“Js that all?” asked Elizabeth, after she had} bones, and they all laughed heartily and loud at 
surveyed the whole, “and is this what you are ‘ the joke, and the warm-hearted Elizabeth was too 


\ 


crying for ?”’ {happy at seeing them so merry not to laugh in 
‘Is it not enough,” sobbed Emily, “to make‘ sympathy. Finding them all so well employed, 
any body ery?” ‘ Christian slipped out and very soon returned ac- 


«It would never draw a tear from my eyes,” companied by his mother, with a plentiful substi- 
returned the elder sister. ‘Come, dry yours, tute for the lost meal. 
dear Emily, and give us any thing you have to) ‘‘{ do not deserve any thing to eat,” said Emily 
eat, for we are all too hungry to be hard to‘ in reply to the request that she would come to the 
please.” ‘ table. 
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‘* You know the fatted calf was promised for the } him, but seemed at once at her ease, and entered 
prodigal son, when he returned home a penitent,” | with the utmost frankness into conversation with 
remarked Christian smiling. ‘him, and never did she see her look more beauti- 

‘‘ But, unfortunately, my penitence does me no} }ful, more graceful, or more perfectly the lady. 
good. 1 repent and sin again immediately. I am) T he young stranger appeared to be of the same 
good for nothing but to do mischief. My sister ‘ opinion, for his eyes evidently expressed his admi- 
works for bread and I waste it. If I could but § ration, while he took every opportunity of draw- 
do any thing toward making some I should not be ; sing her out, so that before the visit was ended they 
so much ashamed of myself.’? And again Emily’s { were divided into two distinct parties, Elizabeth 
tears began to flow. ?and Marchmont conversing about home matters 

‘Have a little patience! There is no fear but {and things; while the stranger led Emily into the 
you will find some way by and bye. I knowa;‘ ‘walks of literature, where she perfectly luxuriated 
young lady at this day,” continued Marchmont, i with a companion whose taste was so much in 
in a more serious tone than he had hitherto ‘accordance with herown. At length Christian, 
spoken in, ‘‘ who used to say as you do, that she } who knew that Elizabeth did not approve of late 
was useless, and only a burden to her friends, and § visits, rose to go. 


now she provides for her mother and a little sis- 
ter, and keeps her brother at college. She found } 
out at last that she could do something.” 

‘« And what did she do?” asked Emily, taking 
her handkerchief from her eyes and looking with | 
earnestness at the farmer. 

‘*She began to write for the periodicals,’’ re es 
plied the other. 

“Oh,” returned Emily, in a tone of disappoint: | 
ment, and again the handkerchief was applied to‘ 
her eyes. ‘g 


*““This may not be your turn, but each 


else will be hit upon I have no doubt,” said Chris- 


‘‘T have an interest in keeping early hours,” 
said he to his new friend, “for as I am going to 
commence a course of study under you, 1 must 
not let too large a portion of the evening pass be- 
fore I commence.” 

‘Give me but as much pleasure every evening 
as I have enjoyed this, and I will study with you 
as long as you please afterward,” said the young 
man, and they took their leave. 

From this moment Pointett ceased to be a stran- 
ger to the orphans, though the utmost circumspec- 
tion was visible in his whole manner toward 
them. There was no necessity for a grave look 


tian encouragingly; ‘‘ where there is so good a‘ for a repulsive answer to remind him that they 
will the power cannot be altogether wanting. { were unprotected females. No brother could be 
But now let me tell you, what I came in the first { more scrupulously careful never to do a thing 
instance to do, that when | was in Philadelphia § that could excite a remark, or in the slightest de- 
(he had just returned from the city,) I went to see Sy gree wound the delicacy of their feelings. When 
my new landlord, and was received with great‘ Elizabeth went to school, accompanied by her 
kindness and cordiality. He made many inquiries ‘brother and sister, he generally contrived to be in 
after you all, and seemed sincerely rejoiced tothe way to walk with her, or to bring her back, 


hear of your being so comfortable. 


ly, but unfortunately not in very good health. 
‘rhe doctor’s have recommended country air for 


with us. I would have brought him up with me, 


him, and he is coming up to stay a few raed 





He has an but never in a single instance did he approach the 
only child, a son, a very fine young man apparent- ‘ 


house at those periods when Emily was at home 
alone. If they went out to walk, provided the 
elder sister had company, either Mrs. Marchmont, 
her son, or any other companion older than the 
children; he never failed to draw Emily apart 


but only I thought it would hardly be fair to mo- that he might himself enjoy the whole of her con- 


ther to bring him without giving her any notice.’ 

‘‘That was well considered,” said Elizabeth, 
‘for though her house is always like print, she 
would not have been satisfied not to pull it to 
pieces and put it together again, before a stranger 
came to it.” 

‘¢That puts me in mind,’”’ said the mother, 
‘that it is really pulled to pieces, and is waiting 
to be put together again,” and she arose and left 
the house, followed by her son; while the orphans 
made a comfortable and almost cheerful meal. 

A few evenings after this the two sisters had 
just seated themselves, Elizabeth with her sewing, 
and Emily with a book to read aloud to her, when 
Christian entered accompanied by a young gentle- 
man, whom he introduced as Mr. Edwin Pointett. 
The stranger was exceedingly prepossessing in 
his appearance. He was in height about the mid- 
dle size, and his figure well-formed and graceful. 
He could not be called particularly handsome, but 
his countenance was so full of intelligence, spright- 
liness and good-nature, that there seemed no need 
of symmetrical beauty. His manners were those 
of a gentleman, and it was impossikle to be many 
minutes in his company without being convinced 
that he had been in the habit of mixing with the 
very best society. 

Elizabeth could not help remarking that Emily 
had none of her usual timidity and reserve with } 


versation; but he never attempted to do so when 
Elizabeth would be left alone, so as to appear 
neglected, or to excite the notice of the passers 
by. But though so unexceptionable in every re- 
spect, both in his manners and sentiments, the 
watchful sister soon became exceedingly uneasy 
at his presence. Every day served to show more 
and more his influence over Emily’s feelings, and 
though he seemed to have infused into her a new 
existence, Elizabeth became doubtful and anxious 
about whither it would lead. She could net but 
feel happy when she saw her beloved, her | eauti- 
ful sister, so gay, so happy, so restored—nay, not 
restored to, but inspired with cheerfulness, for that 
was a feeling that had never before formed a part 
of Emily’s character; but yet when she saw that 
he was no sooner gone than she almost invariably 
retired to her own room, (for as Elizabeth had the 
two children with her, Emily of course had a 
room to herself,) there, she doubted not, to think 
over again his every look and word, it was equally 
impossible not to tremble for the consequences. 
Besides, though open and unequivocal in his ad- 
miration, he too studiously avoided all exclusive- 
ness in his attentions, to give Elizabeth the idea 
of his being a lover, and she trembled for the ef- 
fect it was likely to have on Emily’s sensitive 
mind when she found she had given away a heart 
that had never been desired. Many and many an 
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anxious night she lay revolving in her mind how, ‘Now acknowledge,” said the happy girl, as 
it would be best for her to act, and one day it she knelt down and put her arms fondly round the 
weighed so heavily on her generally equable$ waist of her sister, “that it was the most fortu- 
spirits as to lead Emily to question her, as soon } nate misfortune that ever happened, when I burnt 
as the children had retired to bed, respecting the your dinner to a cinder, for that was the cause of 
cause of her depression. Still undecided how to}its ever being suggested to my mind, by Chris- 
act, she was hesitating what reply to make when ‘tian, that it was possible I might do some good 
Edwin and Christian came in. Ina few minutes $ by writing.” 
she saw that Emily’s anxiety was dispersed, and Ne And os I hope, will acknowledge,” return- 
every ming empnnnen te wn Soraphine 8 - pre- ced the ee and ae -w po Sa gel 
sence 0 im with whom she conversed. Jot so? tionate y, ‘that it is another proof of wha so 
with herself. Her eyes involuntary turned to the $ often tell you, that what appear to be misfortunes 
part of the room where they were seated together, ‘at the time, generally turn out eventually to be 
and she even fancied she saw some unexpressed { blessings. No evil, except the evil of vice, ever 
communication exchanged by their looks. What fails to be for our good. But after all, dear 
could this mean? Was it possible that he could } Emily, why did you make such a mystery of this 
have attempted any thing clandestine; and still‘ matter?” 
more could Emily ios stooped so low as to per-{ ‘Oh! I believe I cannot give auy very good reason 
mit it, and thus to reward her more than sisterly {for it. But you know what a poor timid creature 
fondness ? I am, and though I commenced writing nearly as 
The thought was agony, and so entirely did it'soon as Christian had presented the idea to my 
engross her mind, that she forgot Marchmont was § mind, I was almost frightened at my own teme- 
by her side, and was totally unconscious that he(rity. As I proceeded, however, I became con- 
had spoken to her, though he had commenced a} vinced that it would be absolutely necessary to 
variety of subjects in hopes of drawing her atten- entrust my secret to some one who could revise, 
pe 9 ee at on —— her so unlike —. “a poe ge 0 eepom - ay one was to 
and being well assured there was some good rea- (be I could not tell, and to talk of it to any more 
son for it, he rose to take leave. Pointett and ? than was absolutely necessary, seemed impossible. 
Emily rose also, and as Elizabeth turned to an- T could not trust to your opinion, my dear Eliza- 
swer some indifferent question that Christian had § beth, because I was afraid your partiality would 
put to me she happened Cg ty to cast keene 2 yourself _~ me. a too, 
eye on the mirror opposite, when she saw the; was out of the question, because, thoug rever- 
young man give a letter into her sister’s hand, ence his sterling worth, his sound judgment, and 
which she slipped hastily into her bosom, and they $ his well-informed mind, yet he was not sufficiently 
took their leave. The instant they were out of {acquainted with the literature of the day to be 
the house, and before Elizabeth had time to turn Sable to direct and guide me. At that moment 
the thing over in her mind, Emily had snatched Edwin appeared, and before I had been with him 
Nea a one —— some trifling excuse, had many minutes I felt that he was - very — 
astened into her chamber. I stood in need of. Yes, my sister, I experience 
Elizabeth stood almost petrified, but it was{what you have so often expressed, a conviction 
only for an instant, the next moment, sinking {that he had been sent by a kind father to assist 
upon her knees, she supplicated with all the? me in my difficulties. Whether it arose from this 
ardor of pious confidence to be directed in the}conviction or not I cannot tell, but never before 
course she ought to take, and if possible, to be {had I met with a being to whom my heart could 
og + mene a the — ve —_ eyed og pram Re was ae “yeni 
er pet lamb, estranged from her. ‘* Neverthe- (told him what I was doing, an egged him to 
less, oh, Father of Mercies!” ejaculated the pious read what I had written, and give me his candid 
suppliant, ‘‘not my will, but thine be done !” opinion of its merits. Good Mrs. Marchmont was 
After this she rose with renewed composure, { my little Mercury on the occasion, and conveyed 
and had only just done so, when she heard Emily’s {my manuscript to him. He gave me every en- 
foot on the stairs, and the next moment she en-}couragement to proceed, and promised as soon as 
tered the room almost breathless with joy, and } it was finished, to send it to a friend of his who 
holding an open letter in her hand, while her eyes { was the editor of one of the periodicals ; and he 
— and her whole face was irradiated with } brought = this er — = ono let- 
eligat. ' J ] ter privately into my hand, from the wish, | sup- 
‘It is a declaration,” said Elizabeth to herself, } pose, of letting me have the whole pleasure of tell- 
as the thoughis, far more fleet than even Emily’s} ing you myself. And now you know all.” 
rapid movements, passed over her mind, *‘ and yet “T saw the act,” returned Elizabeth, “ and 
this is not the way that I should have expected? felt a degree of pain that I have not often experi- 
her to behave on such an occasion.”’ enced.” | 
‘* Read this letter, my dear sister,”’ cried the } “Why so? What did you apprehend 2?” 
almost breathless girl, her hand trembling so as} “Qh! I don’t know. I[ cannot tell what I ap- 
to make the paper actually rustle as she held it} prehended; but I began to fear he had estranged 
forward. ?my sister’s heart from me ” 
Elizabeth took it and read the following— $ ¢QOh, never, dear Elizabeth! whatever may 
‘© Dear Pointerr—I have perused the manu- {chance to occur, never again harbor such a suspi- 
script of your friend and am delighted with it. }cion of either himor me. Indeed, I must now as- 
Enclosed is a bill for twenty dollars, and I am} sure you that he has never in word or action gone 
only sorry it is not in my power to double thea single step beyond the kindness of friendship, 


eee 


sum; but I beg you will assure the young author {nor doI believe he will ever do so.” 

that I shall be happy to have the offer of any} ‘And has your own heart gone no farther 

thing of the kind that she may have to dispose of. }either ?’”’? Elizabeth was about to ask, but she 
“Yours, very truly, &c.” checked herself, thinking that if the mischief was 
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already done it was too late to remedy it. and if: 


it were not, it might put that into her head that 


destroy the pleasure of their innocent intercourse 
From this time Emily’s spirits rose, her eyes 


brightened, her face began to glow with the bloom | 
of health, and there was a lightness, an elasticity | 
in all her movements, that they had never before | 


possessed. The happiness of a useful life, of a 


happy independence, infused a new spirit into her . 
whole frame; and if the timid, languishing and} 
trembling girl was beautiful, oh! bow infinitely ‘ 
more so was the bright, sparkling, animated being | 


that was now seen moving like a ray of light, 
noiseless, playful, and bril!iant. 


Nothing material occurred from this time for 


several weeks, except that Emily received an- 


other and another remittance from Philadelphia, : 
till at length, though not less welcome, the event: 
became too familiar to excite the same lively. 
October arrived—the beautiful, bright, : 
invigorating days of October, but alas! with them‘ 


emotions. 


came the unwelcome intelligence that Edwin was 
about to return to the city. His father had set 
out on a long journey to the western country soon 


after the young man had come into the country, ‘ 


and as his return was now daily expected, the son 
was anxious to be at home in time to receive him. 
Elizabeth watched him very closely at the time 


of his taking leave, but was unable to discover } 


any token of his feeling more at taking leave of 
Emily than of herself An affectionate and evi- 
dently reluctant farewell they both received, but 
that was all, and she almost began to doubt 
whether the manner that they had taken for a pe- 
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served, Elizabeth began to talk to Mr. Pointett on 


.some indifferent subject, and as she did so, Emily 
might perhaps never otherwise enter it, and thus’ 


took the opportunity of leaving the room. When 
‘she appeared again she had recovered her compo- 
sure, but her cheek was still pale, and her eyes 
seemed to have lost much of their brightness. 
From that time she was often noticed to be lost in 
fits of abstraction, and was often seen to go to a 
little sheet of water, on the edge of which they 
had frequently been in the habit of sitting when 
Edwin was with them. As she sat there one day, 
a very short time after Mr. Pointett had left, she 
heard a rustling of the dry leaves behind her, and 
‘turning round, she saw Edwin approaching ; for- 
tunately he was still far enough off to give her 
time to compose herself, and she rose to meet him 
‘with an unembarrassed air. 

‘* Let me beg of you,” said the young man, * to 
sit down again for a few minutes on our favorite 
seat, for 1 have something to say to you. I told 
my father,” he continued, as Emily resumed her 
seat, * before he left the city, to mention to you 
‘that I was anxious to obtain the hand of a young 
lady to whom I am much attached, and to beg for 
> your interest with her.” 

‘ «What interest can I have with her?” asked 
; Emily, speaking with a tolerably composed voice. 
i ** It is not likely I know her ” 

> ** Oh, yes! you are well acquainted with her.” 
)  « Where have I seen her ?” asked the trembling 
\ girl, and the idea of his being attached to her sis- 
(ter for the first time entered her mind. 

) You see her there, dearest Emily,” said Ed- 
‘win, pointing to the calm, clear lake that lay at 
‘their feet, and which clearly and distinctly threw 


culiar expression of kindness was any thing more { back her own beautiful image. 


than that general complaisance which he was ac- 


customed to show to all. 


The next time they heard of him was through 
The sisters 


a visit from his father to Christian. 


In an instant Emily heard a gushing sound in 
) her ears, as if the waters of the lake were rushing 
into them, and a film seemed to overspread her 
| eyin But it was only momentary, for she was 


were glad of the opportunity of expressing their? immediately recalled to her recollection by feeling 
gratitude to the old gentleman for his kind and} herself pressed to Edwin’s bosom. 


generous conduct, but he cut them very short by 
saying that what he had done was exceedingly 


convenient to himself. 


‘‘But how am I to leave you to the fatigue of 
‘attending to this little family,” said Emily to her 


‘Sister, after their return to the house, and it had 


“I bought the place,” said he, “because the} been explained to Elizabeth that Edwin purposed 
physicians told me if I wished to keep my son in} to cheat the winter, as he said, by spending it in 


this world I must send him into the country to 
live altogether, or at least till his constitution was 


a warmer climate, and was anxious that Emily 
{should accompany him thither. It would be cruel 


fully established ; and as I could much more easily } to leave you alone with such a charge.” 


part with my money than my son, I thought I 


» ‘“T believe, dear Emily, you need not give 


could not do better than secure this beautiful ‘ yourself much concern about our sister being left 
place for him. The stock would all be wanted, alone, for there is one who is both able and will- 


and the house was furnished in a manner to satisfy 


}ing to share the burden with her,” said Edwin, 


5 


any moderate man’s wishes, but as he was not} smiling. 


ready to come to it, you might as well have the 
He is now go- {| “ How stupid that I never thought of this before ?”’ 


use of it in the meantime as not. 


ing to set about trying to get a wife, for he says 


“Christian Marchmont!” exclaimed Emily. 


“TI saw it before I had been here two days,” 


he will never come here to live till he has one, } said Edwin, “and understood at once the motives 


so that you may be able for a long time to keep 
your quarters, for if he does not succeed, the house 
will be much better occupied by you, than stand- 


ing vacant.’” 


;on which Elizabeth acted.” 

«‘ And why did you keep it so secret, Eliza- 
beth ?”’ asked the younger sister. 

‘‘ Because,’ replied the other, “I was deter- 


As the last sentence was uttered, Elizabeth} mined never to leave you while you were unpro- 
cast an anxious glance at Emily. She had drawn(‘tected; and I knew it would make you un- 
little Mary to her, and was very busy arranging {happy to fancy youself an obstacle to any one’s 
her ringlets, while her own shaded a large portion} plans.”’ 


of her face; but the watchful sister saw that the 


‘*¢ All will be right now,” said the lover; ‘ for 


color which had lately bloomed upon her cheeks} while we are away Christian shall build himself a 
had now totally forsaken them, and her hands; comfortable house, for I have no notion of our 
trembled as she twisted the curls round her small { sister going into the old tenant’s cottage, and in 
fingers. 

Anxious that her agitation should not be ob- 


ben meantime he and his excellent mother will 
come and supply your place here, and I will be 
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me 


bound for Mrs. Marchmont doing the duties to ° 
admiration, as far as indulging the children goes.” ' 

‘“¢ But now that we are busy with explanations,”’ 5 
said Elizabeth, “I should like to know, Edwin, ° 
why you kept your own feelings so closely locked 
up.”’ 
‘¢ You shall hear. Before I had been here two 
days, I wrote to my father and told him I was. 
over head and ears in love; but he, knowing my 
great admiration for beauty, was afraid of my be- 
ing induced to enter into some rash engagement, 
and made me give him a solemn promise that I 
would neither do or say any thing to commit my- - 
self before his return from the West. [ gave the- 
promise to keep his mind easy; and did it the? 
more readily as, though in love myself, I knew I 
should require time to win my way into the heart ' 
I was anxious to gain; and the promise once 
given it of course was to be faithfully observed. 
Anxiously did I look, however, for his return, and 
hastened to Fhiladelphia to redeem it the moment’ 
he arrived But still nothing would satisfy him 
but that he should first come himself to reconnoi- 
tre: but he soon returned so well satisfied, that : 
he was perfectly willing for me to leave him im- } 
mediately.” , 
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‘“‘ And is he willing for you to leave him for the 
whole winter as you talk of??? asked Emily. 

‘* Quite so. Of course he would rather that I 
remained where I am, if I could do it with safety ; 
, in whose judgment he has great 





opinion that by spending a winter or two in a 
warm climate I shall establish myself in sound 
health, that my father is anxious for me to try it. 


. We shall then, whatever may be the result, have 
‘done our best, and must leave the issue in’ the 
‘hands of that All-wise Parent who orders every 


thing for our good. But come, dearest Emily,” 
he continued in a graver tone, as he saw Emily’s 
eyes fill with tears, ‘*I see Christian bending his 


‘steps toward the house, and we shall only be in 


the way; come with me, dearest, and we will pay 


}another visit to our natural mirror, for when I 
‘stand with one Emily by my side and see another 
before me, I almost fancy myself already in the 


midst of that band of angels with which we shall 


‘all, I hope, one day be united; and even should 
‘one of us goa little while before the rest, it will 


amount to nothing when put in competition with 
the ages of eternal years that will crown our se- 
cond union. 
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WORD HYMN. 





BY EMILY 


HERRMAN,. 





The incident which gave rise to these Lines was related in the newspapers some time ago, on the authority of 


Mr. Rone, of Elsinore, Denmark. 


Tue deep thundering echo o’er mountain and dell 

Proclaimed to the wood where its oak-monarch fell, 

With its fields, and gay blossoms, and children at 
play, 

A low drooping cot was half-hiding away 


*Mong chestnuts, and poplars, and green tangled 
vines 

That wound their strong arms in the dark gloomy 
pines; 

The little ones sported all heedless of fear— 

A crack of the rifle! a foeman was near. 


Soon father and brother laid weltering in gore, 

*Mong the long shivering leaves of the maize at the 
door, 

Dilated with horror, their great German eyes 

Gleamed out on the foe like the cloud-laden skies. 


Their cot, with its sunshiny garden, was razed, 
And the hearts of the children sunk down as it blazed. 
Long years with the savage, ’mong forests afar, 
Over hardship and dangers there rose, like a star, 


Sweet visions of home, of a kind, loving brother, 
The kiss of a father, the smile of a mother; 

And oft, through the dimness of evening, was heard 
This low warbled verse, like the voice of a bird: 


“ Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear, 


2 


‘ I feel my Saviour always nigh, 

5 He comes the weary hours to cheer. 
I am with Him, and He with me, 
Even here alene I[ cannot be.” 


LI 


‘ They knew the Lord Jesus, they prayed in the wild 
} That he would redeem them, each poor little child, 
‘And break the sore‘bondage that forced them to 


) roam ’ 


? With stern forest men from their beautiful home. 


a 


2 . : . ; 
)Nor did their faith cheat them: this dearest, best 


) Friend, 
¢ Leaned down from His mansion their wants to at- 
; tend; 


He sent the strong soldier to rend off their gyves, 
‘And a hymn for the watch-word to gladden their 
lives. 


LO 


¢ 
\ 


‘They move ’mong white strangers in piteous array, 
3 Wives, sisters, and daughters are hastening away; 
With fingers entwining, embarrassed they stand, 
}To face the keen glances that search all the band. 


What sounds are up- 


See! startled, she listens. 
, rising ? 
\ 


’ The Saviour’s dear hymn, of the home catechising. 

; Regia springs forward, she knows that no other 

_ pour the loved strains like her own darling mo- 
ther. 
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A SOMMER EVEN 


BY 


Ir was at the close of a delightful day in June, ‘ 
as a small party of passengers on board the “ Mi- ; 
randa,”’ seated themselves comfortably on deck to ? 
enjoy the balmy air of evening. All around was ‘ 
stillness, save the rippling murmur of the water } 
beneath the passing keel, or now and then some 
brief remark upon the ‘surrounding scene, that’ 
sometimes followed long intervals of silence. ‘ 
There are moments in even the most sprightly 
circles, when all seem too much engrossed in 
thought to be social; when contemplation broods 
tenderly upon the soul, and we grow unmindful of 
every thing around till something break the ‘ 
spell, and call us back again to the world we: 
live in. 

The group had been for some time gazing upon | 
the cloudless skies and glassy waters in silence, 
when Mr. Nichols, one of the gentleman, half-‘ 
playfully rensarked—* How mute we are to-night; 
I have been philosophizing upon it. Each one of ' 
us seems communing with himself, perhaps turn-‘ 
ing over the pages of the past, and calling up the ‘ 
absent. I have been ruminating upon how we. 
might all become social, without at all disturbing | 
the current of our musings. Upon what topic is ° 
it most probable we might set forth, and each of ; 
us find interest and pleas ure there in? Here are « 
several of us, and all I believe unmarried. Tpon: 
this point then our conditions harmonize. This 
twilight hour with its serious and tender influences, 
may have perhaps arranged us all in one key. 
This is the hour when all that is poetic or thought- ° 
ful in our natures is called mysteriously forth—its 
silvery dews distil not more gently upon the ‘ 
flower than its mystic enthusiasm and tenderness 
upon the soul. I feel warranted by philosophy in; 
the opinion, that could we permit ourselves to 
speak truthfully, we would all with one accord 
say—‘ Let us speak of the heart—let us speak of 
love.’ And now why not? True this is a theme, « 
which though near home to us all, we are accus- ' 
tomed to avoid with special care, or to speak of it 
but in laughing and idle jest, affecting to believe 
it but pitiable delusion. But why not for once- 
throw aside this fashionable heartlessness, and 
dwell with ingenuousness and candor upon this 
universally interesting theme. I purpose for each : 
of us who may not be disinclined, to relate some- . 
what of past adventures : the proposition may seem 
so unique as to excite a smile, but for myself 1: 
Was never in more serious frame, and‘should hesi- : 
tate not to speak with the most unvarnished can-‘ 
dor to this little knot of social friends, all of? 
whom in the few days we have passed together, ; 
have won largely upon my confidence and regard. ° 
I am aware of the danger in being too ingenuous ; 
upon matters which custom so carefully throws 
into the back-ground, but at the same time, I: 
think there are instances when we might perhaps : 
be more truly confidential with our fellows, nor ; 
shut the heart forever within its own dark walls. ° 
We might sometimes pour our joys and sorrows: 
nto the ear of friendship, and thence oftener than ‘ 


~ 


CHARLOTTE B. 


) prosperity and sunshine. 
‘of friends and the smiles of Fortune constitute our 
. happiness below, then indeed I have been blessed 
’ supremely. 


‘chilled by death only. 


-my admiration at a shrine so attractive. 


>her richest radiance. 


ING CONFAB. 


GAGE. 


~ 


‘we do, taste that purest of earthly pleasures, con- 


fidence reciprocated.”’ 

Mr. Nichols paused, as if for a response, and Mr. 
Medbury, who was sitting beside him, proposed 
) they might all have the pleasure of first listening 
‘to him. The ladies cordially joined in the re- 
guest. 

“‘ My life has been one of more than average 
If the hearty sympathies 


Hope has ever been to me a smiling 
goddess, laden with rich and precious gifts, and 
‘though she did not redeem all her golden pro- 
‘mises; though she did not strew flowers as plenti- 
‘fully upon my path as she said she would, yet 


‘when I reflect upon the blessings I have enjoyed, 


and the cool draughts from sparkling fountains I 


have tasted by the way, I feel abundant cause for 


gratitude. Memory to me, likea well filled album, 
replete with grateful tributes from warm hearts 
and sacred reminiscences of precious interests, is 
ever an effectual solace in any hour of sadness or 
trial, in any of what Longfellow terms the ‘ rainy 
days of life.’ To no period of the past do I look 
back with deeper sensations of delight than to the 
‘ winter of 1831, which business called me to pass in 
the large and populous town of D I found my- 





. self agreeably at leisure most of the time; I partici- 
‘ pated Jargely in the varied amusements of that plea- 


sure seeking community, and contracted many 
choice friendships, some of which I trust can be 
I love to turn back to that 
blissful time, in memory it is ever fresh and new. 
Our social pleasure parties were conducted in a 
manner that rendered them unspeakably attractive. 
A large circle of brilliant fair ones, with their 
sparkling eyes and beaming smiles, lent enchant- 
ment to every scene, but there was one who amidst 
the fair was fairest. 

‘‘ She was tall and exquisitely proportioned, and 


‘moved with the majestic grace worthy of a queen. 


She sang and played too with a taste none else 
could equal; and drew all hearts naturally around 
her in universal homage. I was not slow in yielding 
To my un- 
speakable delight I found it seemingly recipro- 
cated. We mingled at the festive board, we sang 


-and played and read, and discussed fashionable li- 


terature, and the rosy hours went softly by, till 
the opening violets reminded me winter had de- 
parted. I at length came to the conclusion that I 
would no longer waste the few more days I could 
remain at D in the idle dallicnce of friendship 
>merely, but would at once offer her my hand and 
fortune, and if I were to be rejected, which by the 





. way, I little feared, to know and bear the worst. 
>So at length came that never-to-be-forgotten hour 


when I resolved to unseal my soul, and pour forth 
its all of tenderness and homage. We were saun- 
;tering along the banks of a quiet stream, upon 
> whose deep still waters the broad full moon threw 
The tender grass bent 
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softly, and the leaves murmured in the fragrant 
breath of evening. The merry shouts of the vil- 


lage children in the distance seemed to make the ? 
quiet and silence of the scene around us even more ° 
We needed not the idle aid of words, ‘ 


palpable. 
there was & medium more clear, more spiritually 


perfect through which thought and feeling flowed | 


from heart to heart. I caught her eye, in lan- 
guage that words even such as poesy finds for her 


tenderest imaginings would have degraded, it told. 
I scarce could ask ° 


how deeply I was beloved 
more implicit assurance, and when at last the for- 


mality of words were no longer dispensed with, it : 


was but to mutually communicate what each pre- 
viously understood. Suffice it, therefore to say, I 
was accepted. 


red to an indefinite period of the future. Business 


required my absence, and after pledging a frequent ‘ 
correspondence, and renewing our mutual assur-: 


ances of ever-abiding integrity, we parted. Now I 


need not say how anxiously I looked for a response ' 
to my letters, especially my first after our separa- ‘ 


Her : 


tion—I will leave that for fancy to picture. 
letters to me were replete with tenderness, mine 


in return were frank expressions of my affection, | 


and my hopes of the future. Not a cloud seemed 
to lower upon our pathway. 

** A little more than a year had elapsed, during 
which time I had seen my lady-love once, without 
the least apparent change of sentiment upon her 


part, when a mutual friend of both of us wrote me 


that he had felt it to be an unpleasant duty . 
he owed me as a warm friend and well-wisher, to? 
inform me that my queenly Miss Seymour had } 
been for some time past receiving the very parti- 


cular gallantries of my old friend Thaddeus Scott. 


‘I have,’ continued he, ‘ found it impossible to shut ° 
my eyes to her coquetry, knowing as I do her en- 


gagement with you. There is something at best 
inexplicable in it, and if you really desire her, I 
advise you to return and regain the interest you 
have lost, and if you are not already supplanted by 
another prevent such an occurrence.’ 


sant hints that had been furnished me, I stated that 


if her former preference had in any manner | 


abated, and she felt inclined to entertain a parti- 


ality for another, I would absolve her from all en- | 


gagements with me, indeed I desired her entire 
heart or nothing. 

‘In answer to this, she wrote with more than 
her usual affection, expressed in vivid terms the 
singleness of her preference, wondered at my 
readiness to give credence to such an idle false- 


hood, and concluded by intimating the expediency < 


of our marriage taking place soon, in order to si- 
lence gossip. She wished me to write at the ter- 
mination of four weeks; for some reason I delayed 
a week or more beyond this term of time—I then 
wrote, informing her of my intention of visiting 
her in about two months, hoping our union might 
take place then. Fortunately this letter was never 
sent, for before I had an opportunity for mailing 
it, I received another letter from my friend stating 
that she was married to Mr. Scott. Judge of my 
astonishment at this—judge of my wounded pride 
and feeling at her singular conduct. I aroused 
my energies as well as I was able, and by degrees 
came to regard the affair with more coolness, and 
I have ever since congratulated myself on having 
escaped a union with one whom | am certain would 
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‘have rendered me wretched. Scott being a former 


The time of our union was defer- 


After ma- > 
ture deliberation, I thought advisable to write to; 
her and inform her of what I had heard. After ex-? 
pressing my unwillingness to believe the unplea- ° 
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: intimate of mine, and being, as I doubt not, igno- 
: rant of his wife having had any engagements with 
me previous to her consenting to be his, I have 
atill cherished our friendship; and strange though 
‘it may seem, I have several times visited them at 
their residence, always finding them agreeable and 
} social in the extreme. Not a word of explanation 
‘has been ever spoken, and perhaps never may be, 
as it could not possibly do good and it might do 
harm. 

’ «TJ have since been more than repaid for my un- 
pleasant experience by forming a new attachment 
with one worthy indeed of unlimited confidence 
‘and affection, one with whom I passed a few bliss- 
ful years ere I resigned her to the destroyer. 

> Some one has said that early experience and 
early sorrow are synonymous; | have not found 
them literally so. I cannot think a faithless or 
fickle lover is worth breaking one’s heart for, though 
coquetry in either sex is truly to be dreaded as a 
most mischievous evil. The coquette is a being 
rather to be pitied than despised. She cannot fix 
>upon a choice. She can know nothing of that en- 
‘during rapture that springs from fixed affection 
‘only. The present love is ever the successful one. 
‘I have no doubt of Miss Seymour’s sincerity when 
. she pledged her hand to me, but as I was thence 
.always absent, she was soon susceptible of other 
‘attachments. I cannot think her insincere—on 
the contrary, I think that as often as she wrote to 
me she was s/nxcere,and as often as my friend Scott 
whispered his words of love, she was stzxcere too 
in her responses of affection to him. I think she 
might upon a similar principle have been equally 
) sincere With half a dozen more. J can never feel 
to charge her with deliberate deceit—no. Feeling 
was With her a wave fluctuating with every pass- 
ing zephyr. One thus constituted is to be com- 
‘ passionated as a pilgrim on the great world of feel- 
ing, the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ for whom no resting- 
place was found but for a passing moment.’’ 

“T shall then throw myself upon your compas- 
sion by a relation of my earliest adventures,” 
remarked Mr. Medbury, ‘if one is to be pitied 
for inability to make a permanent choice. In 
‘early life I became enamored of two exquisite 
creatures, both highly intelligent, and in grace and 
‘beauty both rare gems. There are now and then 
such brilliant corruscations of beauty and genius 
‘to be seen in life, that we pause in rapt enthusiasm 
\ to ask whether the vision before us be really of earth 
‘or heaven. Though there was a marked contrast 
, between these two young girls, yet they possessed 
equal fascinations for me. 

* One had sparkling eyes of jet, and glossy raven 
hair, that ever curled in rich profusion over a neck 
’ ofalabaster; the other had soft eyes of ever-changing 
hue, and hair of the palest auburn, which she wore 
‘in neat braids, knotted with azure-colored ribbon, 
; giving her an almost child-like simplicity, in har- 
;monious keeping with her deportment, which was 
quiet and unobtrusive in the extreme. The first 
was sprightly and buoyant as a summer bird; her 
step was sportiveness itself, her ever ready laugh 
}music; her presence was like heaven’s own sun- 
} shine, making every thing near glad and cheerful. 
» The other was of a temperament more serious, yet 
) not the less fascinating; she setdom laughed loudly, 
} but her smile was a ray directly from the soul, not 
>a mere grace playing upon the lips. There was a 
> tenderness in her friendship, grateful to all hearts 
) that participated it, as dew to the thirsty flowers ; 
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former what she wanted in vivacity, she more than made ponderated in favor of Lenora; at length, after 
» igno- up in feeling. By the society of the first I was much thought, I decided to offer ‘her my hand and 
s with enlivened and exhilirated, and the company of the { fortune by "letter. I did so, and lone, long days 
I have other gave mea nleasure fully equal, by waking? were those I waited for a response. At last came 
hough with magic touch every thing deep and hallowed$a letter in the well-known hand, and my heart 
em at in my nature, an effect similar to that of listening ‘ leaped as I broke the seal. It ran thus: 
le and to one of Beethoven’s impassioned dreams of har-{  ,. , S . ze :; p 
nation mony. ir—I was much surprised sometime since, 
ay be, “1 could scarce decide with which of these two by the reception of a letter from you, but I was 
zht do I was best pleased ; sometimes I inclined toward | Senpervannly, snare astonished at the contents. 
one, then the other; no one surely was ever in( os 5 Ads d are rae > singular yi 
ry un- such a perplexing case. Months flew by and i ‘wht py Aine at I once entertained no 
‘hment found me yet undecided, when intelligence came } ight and trifling partiality for the friend with 
fidence that my father and two sisters were dangerously whom I had passed so many happy hours, I will 
’ bliss- ill of a fearful malady, and longed to see me once at wm Of rat you were by no means igno- 
| more ere they should close their eyes toearth. I wanes - pasa alinkt beet at until 
ce and hastily prepared to depart, and though I would} "0W ' Tepay with careless sight. My heart was 
found gladly have carried. with me the soothing assur- not so far, however, lost to you, but that I could 
less or ance that one of these angelic beings was my own, § ae | ere ™, hand to ae bag I have 
though yet | left without proposals to either. ; 4 _ h wf brigh ~ ai easy | 
d as a “«‘ My dark-eyed favorite looked for the first time } ayy F or asa k right, py" may ae ogi if 
being in her life sorrowful, as I bade her my low good- $ i you rm saga ae ben ” hye - nev "hes ite eet 
not fix by ; she perhaps deemed it strange that if I really ‘ jimpulses are worthy o pur ing, better than 
hat en- loved her, as | most certainly seemed to, I could ; s trifling, then you may not only promote perhaps 
fection not tell her so—but I only pressed her hand, whis- ? ; your own happiness, but that of see 2 
ul one. pering the hope that we might meet again. I then § waiansn 
y When proceeded to the little vine-clad cot, sacred as the) ‘I need not waste time in attempts at sani 
thence home of my equally dear friend Adeline; when I tion of my feelings upon the reception of such 
f other told her I had come to say that lonely word good- j haughty severity as this from one whom I had 
re—-68 by, her eyes fell sadly upon the ground, and when (thought made up of gentleness. I could never 
rote to at length she again raised them, they were moist bring myself to realize that the tender, artless, and 
d Scott with tears. Never till my latest hour can I forget ‘ affectionate girl whom I knew as Lenora, and the 
ere too the volumes expressed in that one look of hers, but ; hard unsympathizing-spirited and unjust writer of 
nk she I tore myself away with inexpressible heaviness § this note were one and the same. I resolved at 
equally of heart. Gradually the sweet village with its) once I would return to D and seek a balm 
ver feel glistening spires, was growing fainter to my vi- {for my disappointment in the gentle love of Ade- 
Peeling sion, but her form upon the spot where we had $line. "In my restless frame of mind, the voyage, 
y pass- parted, was the last object that faded from my \ ‘which was but a few days, seemed as many 
ve com- sight. weeks; but at length the sprightly town of 
of feel- “6 I was soon again at the home of my childhood, D , with all its familiar scenery, became visi- 
resting- and the thrilling scenes that met me ‘there, gave ¢ ‘ble, again calling up afresh, the most intensely 
« at once another current to my thoughts; my vene- (delightful associations of my existence. Unwill- 
ompas- rable parent was evidently on the farthest shore } ing to break the spell of thought in which I invo- 
tures,” of time, and all my energies and anxieties were } luntarily found myself, I lingered for a time amid 
> pitied called into painful exercise for him. My sisters, ‘the familiar little haunts woven with all my mu- 
ce. In too, my only ones, were seemingly scarce farther { jsings. I stood beneath the tall old sycamores, be- 
xquisite —* rom an untimely grave, and when the desolation } neath whose spreading shades I had lingered many 
ace and and horror of lingering alone within a world from $a summer hour with Adeline, and read Moore, and 
nd then which these three precious kindred had been taken, { } Byron, and watched the fading sunset. ‘he little 
genius presented itself to my vision, I forgot all things { limpid brook swept musically along, and quiet 
1uslasm else, in contemplation of my heavy sorrow. herds were nestled in the soft grass upon its shore. 
of earth “Time wore on, and in anxious care for those} Cheerful birds chirped among the cool foliage 
‘ontrast dear as life to me, I scarce heeded its flight, nor $ } above me, and the old church bell pealed forth as 
sessed remembered how long to others might seem the the sun went down beyond the western mountains, 
silence of what to me were weeks of fevered care{I strayed thence into the church-yard, and saw 
y raven and keenest sorrow. I should have written at) that many of my most intimate companions were 
“a neck least to my fair friends, but in my intensity of) slumbering there. Mortality had stalked fear- 
hanging emotion I failed to do so, and my failure was} fully among all living since my absence from 
he wore doubtless construed into neglect, which is not D , and I began to dread each stone, as I walk- 
ribbon, easily forgiven. And when at last I followed the } ed along, lest I should find it bearing some familiar 
in har- remains of my father to their last resting-place, I} name of a friend departed. But I passed on, and 
ich was was in no frame for rendering myself agreeable in § on, till I stood before a plain marble slab erected e 
he first the capacity of a lover. I prepared immediately } to "the memory of Adeline H. - I read no 
rd; her for a tour southward with my sisters, who I} more—the blood seemed to freeze within me, and 
y laugh thought were so far recovered as to become per-}life’s bounding pulse to stop. But I will not 
vn sun- haps convalescent from traveling—and then writ-{ dwell on this, the dreamy wave of years has 
heerful. ing briefly to Adeline and Lenora, letters of friend- passed over these conflicting scenes, and I, (such 
ous, yet ship merely, I was soon far away. is human nature,) have since shared in life’s stir- 
loudly, ‘* Time and change of scene softened the sense | ring hopes and enterprises with as keen a zest as 
oul, not of my bereavement, restored health to my sisters,{ ever; and I have, like my friend here, wooed and 
e was a and bade me think again of life and love. My? married since. 
| hearts ‘dark-eyed one’ again floated before my fancy} ‘I have lived happily, too, and shared largely 
flowers ; with her sunny smile, and my heart slowly pre-}in the pure and tranquil delights of home. But 
11 
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there is a something of purity and beauty, claim-} metry of form and grace of step,’ says another. J 
ing affinity with Heaven, belonging to a first‘ satd nothing—I felt that words were too insipid. 
love, and awakened in life but once. A secord‘I sometimes met him at parties; he seemed the 
object may have the graces and perfections of angel-{ centre of attraction, the festive circle was never 
hood, but she cannot will the spirit into that dream } complete without the handsome, witty, and fash- 
of Eden that once with such masterly power and‘ ionable Mr. Ferrin. 1 never aimed at gaining his 
freshness stole over it in numbers more soft and (attentions; my admiration was too profound and 
tender than the sigh of summer winds over the { reverential in its nature to allow me to advance 
poet’s lute.” (a step on the footing of even social friendship. If 

‘‘ Well, friends, I really cannot give you any $ he smiled or bowed, or chose to be complimen- 
narration of myself,”’ remarked Miss Lois Colton, } tary, I gratefully appreciated the flattery, and ac- 
who sat next in rotation. ‘Would that I could { knowledged it as well as I was able—nothing fur- 
amuse or interest you, I would gladly do it in re- ‘ ther did I presume upon sociability. I regarded 
turn for the interest you have afforded me, but the ‘him with an admiring awe kindred with that of a 
‘blind boy’ has never yet dreamed of my exist-{ Russian to the Emperor Nicholas. He sometimes 
ence, perhaps because I do not dream of his; Love, } sought my hand for a cotillion, and strange to say, 
like elves and fairies, seldom presents himself but : actually ¢ called twice to take me out with some of 
to such as believe in him.’ ‘his fair friends into the country. 

‘‘ Precisely the answer I expected from you,) How my heart fluttered at such signal atten- 
Miss Colton,” echoed Mr. Nichols, who seemed; tions! Gradually he became even more and more 
to disrelish any thing approaching to heartlessness. { particular to me. I could not believe my senses. 
“‘] was not expecting one as gay as yourself to be; I excited envy from every quarter for being so 
ingenuous; I did not look for you to enter so far‘ fortunate as to please the charming Mr. Ferrin. 
into the sentiments with which I proposed for us‘ The long winter evenings often found him at our 
all to speak candidly, as to be candid yourself.” } fireside, ‘he became really essential to my happi- 

“‘ Indeed, I am perfectly serious, Mr. Nichols. I? ness, and the hours dragged heavily when he was 
never fell upon any thing like the shadow of an‘ absent. 
adventure in my life.” ‘ A large portion of his time seemed devoted to 

There was arch meaning in her eye as she‘ travel. On one occasion, as he expected a longer 
spoke, and all looked incredulous. She seemed ‘absence than usual, he proposed correspondence, 
too fair a mark for Cupid not to have tried his} to which with liveliest pleasure I acceded. When 
skill upon. She was a noble-looking girl, of per-) at length I received the welcome proofs that I 
haps eighteen ; of extreme vivacity in conversa-‘ was remembered when he was far away, I found 
tion, and graced with that refinement and dignity; them perfect models of brilliant and polished com- 
of manner acquired by a familiarity with the: position. ‘ Wot a mind he has,’ said I, in glow- 
highest circles of New York society, and yet she: ing triumph, ‘I have never before half appreciated 
was strikingly characterized by that easy unas-‘him.? The penmanship was rich, the style gal- 
suming simplicity, so graceful when combined, lant and lover-like, asa true knight of the olden 
with true refinement. Her hair, which was of a‘ time. ¢ Victoria,’ said I, ‘might be proud of such 
sunny auburn, was parted tastefully over a brow <a suitor !’ 
of intellect, and her smile had a sweetness pecu-) ‘¢ Mr. Ferrin had an aged grandmother living in 
liarly its own, that bespoke any thing but want of‘ our vicinity: a plain, old-fashioned woman, of con- 
feeling—to know her was to give her the heart at siderable wealth. She used often to rally me on 
once. All sought her friendship with motives of Henry’s partiality. One day as I was passing by 
a deeper character than those of ceremony, and her door, she called to me, and after some little 
strange, therefore, passing strange did it seem if) preliminaries proceeded to say, she had not heard 
true, that one who could so easily win all hearts {from Henry for so long a time that she began to 
at will, knew nothing, and believed nothing of the } feel quite anxious lest the dear fellow might be 
more subtle machinations of C upid. sill. She then added, archly—‘I did not know 

At her side sat a somewhat retiring young lady,; but you might give me some information about 
who though inclined to silence, evinced much in-} him, as I suppose of course he writes much oftener 
terest in the conversation. >to you than to me. I have not heard from him 

“T appeal to you, Miss Julia, if Cupid really > since the evening before he was to leave for Baton 
deserves a place among intelligent society,” said ; Rouge.’ 

Lois playfully. ; «Indeed, then,’ said I, ‘you have the Zatest 

“ og , Miss Colton; he is too wild and rude } intelligence from him.? 

a boy, too often bringing confusion upon his “Upon this she took a letter from her drawer 
warmest friends. I speak, however, from rumor} and gave me, thinking very naturally, that | would 
merely, for I cannot be said to have much know- } like to read Henry’ slatest. It read thus— 

ledge of the urchin; but since the gentlemen have } «¢ Deer Graxpmotuer—I rite to let you know 
spoken so freely upon this delicate topic, evincing > health i 1 at é dow ese & 
their utmost confidence in us, I will relate some-‘ as ealth is good at presant, hopeing these few 

ogee * ; ines will find you enjoying the same blesing. I 
what of an early affair of mine, that gave me at; Rill Canine 4 jor B tiatinscllt t 
the time no trifling inconvenience and chagrin, and ) ©... ©@V© to-morrow for aton Rouge—it is no 

“a a ) positive how soon I may return. Farther is en- 
tended much to dissipate my sanguine faith in the > joying good health at Dalal wile intel 
divinity of love. While at a fashionable board- J y +g “ th iy age iM, I h ——— 
ing school in E I saw, and from the first sin- $00" @° arrive there, 80 you Wi — 

cuse this short letter from 





cerel admired, a captivating exquisite of such j - 
perce grace of a and manners, as may be} Your afectionate grandson, H. Fenein. 
seldom met. He was a boarder at our next door. «TI sat for some time musing upon the sheet be- 
He often passed our window—our class alw ays } fore me, scarcely believing myself i in possession of 
forgot their books till he was out of sight. ‘Is he} my senses. This worse than school- boy scrawl, 
not beautiful,’ whispered one ; ‘ what perfect sym-} was then without doubt a genuine specimen of the 
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orthography, penmanship, and composition of my 
genteel suitor! What then? Why of course the 
exquisite letters I had received must be the work 
of some well-educated friend, who, perhaps for 
some pretty fair compensation, consented to stoop 
so lowas to write them for him! Execrable—oh! 
The exceedingly pretty phrases with which the 
accomplished Mr. Ferrin was ever ready, were 
all the same as the off hand vivacity of the parrots 
and mocking-birds. 

‘Grandmother Ferrin, untutored in the artifices 
of the age, and thinking nothing wrong, had done 
incalculable mischief. I easily afterwards ob- 
tained a peep at all Henry’s letters; the old lady 
often used to say Henry wrote excel/ent letters, 
but I never could feel to believe it. Either she or 
I failed in judging them aright. 

‘The next letter I received from my talented 
deputy \letter-writer, I answered at length, and in 
the terms it merited; taking most especial care to 
avoid any hint that might lead to grandmother’s 
detection in her unwitty maneuver. I even 
charged her as for dear life, to keep it a profound 
secret till her death that she had ever permitted 
me to see Henry’s letters. The old Jady wonder- 
ed at my strange earnestness in this request, but 
she promised it should be so since I wished it. 
I assured her I had good reasons for wishing it, 


and my zealous manner evidently convinced her > 


that there was some reason why it should be kept. 


It remains, | presume, an insoluble mystery to 
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‘ Henry even to this day how I found out his paltry 
artifice. We never met again—he ever after care- 
‘fully avoided me. The affair spoiled all my relish 
) for love adventures. Cupid may aim his keenest 
‘darts in weleome—he may put on his most allur- 
‘ing witchery, I shall keep close watch that he 
‘comes not in a shining suit of borrowed ornaments, 
) that must be cast off for beggarly rags upon leav- 
‘ing the altar. Society abounds with detestable 
‘artifices of every species, but the lowest and most 
-abject which imagination can conceive is that 
» which I have now sought briefly to describe. If 
‘there is any thing to be supremely detested as pre- 
‘ posterous and criminal, it is fraud of any kind in 
‘ love matters.”’ 

The moon was floating high in the cloudless 
azure, the night winds blew chill, and as the light 
‘shone cheerily up through the crimson curtains of 
.the cabin windows our group retired to the more 
genial atmosphere of the rooms below, where so- 
cial mirth and song filled up the remainder of the 
‘evening in the most agreeable manner. Mr. 
‘ Nichols, who beside being a scholar, musician and 
poet, was highly gallant, penned most beautiful 
) acrostics impromptu for all the ladies present, as 
, parting tokens of remembrance to each, as he was 
‘to Jeave the Miranda in a few hours. All parted 
from him with regret, he was truly one of that 
gifted few who afford a nameless charm to the cir- 
cles in which they mingle, and leave a sensible 
void whenever they depart. 
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INVOCATION 


TO FANCY. 


BY J. H. 

Goppess of an ideal reign, 5 Skipping at the early dawn, 

Draw me in thy magic train; ; Sipping dew upon the lawn, 

Thy gracetul motions let me see, ‘ And wearing gems, which night let fall 
And garments loosely flowing free; Upon thy brow a coronal. 

sring thy fairy forms to view, Pressing with thy tiny feet 

Paint thy scenes of varied hue, Buds and flowers fair and sweet, 

And gild thy fair creations bright Till in fragrance they exhale, 

In sunny hues of golden light. And perfume the dewy vale. 

) 

Fancy, much I owe to thee, When moonlight makes no longer stay, 
Thy countenance let me often see, ? And twilight comes with mantle gray, 
Lead me with thy lily hand Let me see thy figure bright 
To sylvan scenes and fairy land, Dancing in the pale moonlight, 
Show me now the sparry cells Waving still thy magic wand 
Lined with pearls, enclosed in shells, ; Till I see forms in fairy land, 
Or let me linger on the shore, And as thy flowing robes I see, 
Where waters dash and billows roar. I will arise and follow thee. 
When morning with her rosy hand And as mine eyelids close in sleep, 


Paints in | ght the sea and land, 
Let me see thy dreamy face 
As night’s shadows quickly pass, 


Softly to my bedside creep, 
And with thy light and magic wand 
Paint scenes in the unshadowed land. 
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DOMEST 


BY J. 


Earty in the month of September, two young 


ladies, arm in arm, were strolling through the: 
suburbs of the city of Cleveland. The subject of 
conversation appeared of much interest. 

“T think,” exclaimed the one, “that riches § 
conduce greatly to the happiness of people in} 
general, and I cannot believe otherwise. If] were ‘ 
rich, I know I should be perfectly happy.” 

« lara, do not thus embitter your present happi- 
ness. Could you be placed in the situation you 
so much covet you would not be happy. Seek 
motives to improve and enrich your mind. Let 
benevolence and charity abide in your heart; bea 
friend to the orphan and the afflicted, a guardian 
angel to the many poor creatures who know not 
where to lay their heads, and who need some 
ministering spirit to guide their steps from evil, 
for the heart is prone to wickedness.” 


The gentle girl grew eloquent as she proceeded. . 


Her dark-eye flashed with unwonted brilliancy, a 
flush slightly tinged her pale cheek, and then in- 


deed she appeared beautiful, even more so than , 


her companion. 

The parents of her companion, whom I shall 
call Clara Merton, were in moderate circum- 
stances. The exceeding beauty of Clara, and her 
mirthful disposition, gained for her a large share 
of admiration, and won her entrance in the higher 
circles of the society of Cleveland. 


Mary Elmer was her cousin. Pale and deli-} 


cately featured, more retired, modest, and unas- } 
suming in her manners, she Gailed to attract the? 
Still to many she 


same attention as her cousin. 
appeared beautiful. Her mild blue eye, shaded 
by the drooping lid, 
light, and her speaking countenance, mirrored 
every thought that passed within. Her father was 
a clergyman and an exemplary Christian. 


none to counsel but her father, and, indeed, she 
needed no other. She bore a striking Tesemblance 
to his wife, and as she reasoned and conversed 
with him upon his favorite topics, he again saw 
his lost companion, and with a glowing heart he 
blessed the hand that had afflicted him. 

Clara’s father was a mechanic. He married in 


early life Miss Carlton, sister to Mrs. Elmer.. 


Soon after the death of Mrs. Elmer, she also died, 
leaving Clara a little prattler of about four years 


old. From that time until she was fifteen years | 


of age she continued at school. After leaving 
school she resided with -her aunt, a very vain 
worldly-minded woman, who instilled into her 
mind the principles she was uttering at the com- 
mencement of my narrative. 


While she was at school her father had con- ) 


tracted a second marriage, and after living with 
her aunt nearly two years, she returned again to 
her father’s. Her step-mother was a meek, quiet 
woman, so different in her views upon many sub- 
jects from her ambitious aunt, that she immedi- 
ately conceived a dislike to her, which dislike ex- 
tended also to her children. 


beamed with intellectual , 


Early > 


deprived of the guidance of her mother, she had 


Fretful and passion- ’ 


IC LIFE. 





K . 


ate, she was continually introducing discord into 

) the family. 

‘ Mary knew her cousin’s disposition, and saw 

(the unhappiness she was causing at home, and thus 
whenever an opportunity occurred, she endeavored 
‘to persuade her cousin to improve her discontented 
‘and passionate disposition. 

The two girls continued their walk until it was 
abruptly terminated by a small lake. A number 
had gathered there from the city, and were gayly 
enjoying their innocent amusement. Clara’s mood 
was in no way improved by her cousin’s lecture, 
as she called it, and seeing her friends enjoying 
themselves with out her. And when Mary made 
some remark upon their apparent happiness, she 
replied pettishly— 

“Yes, every body can be happier than I. 

) There ’s Kate Selby and William Elles in that 

boat, so I suppose Jane Hoag, that little flirt, is 

there too, she always contrives to go where he 
does.”? And turning quickly she hastened away. 

Mary followed her and tried to smooth her ruf- 
fled temper, but in vain. 

» Their friends on the lake, as soon as they saw 
them, turned their boat toward the shore, intend- 
ing to invite the two girls to sail with them, but 
seeing Clara start off in such great haste, they 

, turned leisurely about and continued their course 

) uninterrupted. 

« Jane, do n’t you think Clara Merton, pretty ?” 
exclaimed Kate Selby. 

“Well, yes,” replied Jane, “ but her selfish and 
disagreeable disposition at home counteract I think 
all her beauty.” 

“Oh, you must be mistaken,” 
always appears so good. 
heard correctly.” 

“T am not mistaken,” replied Jane, “for I 
visited her the other day, and found her a real 
petty tyrant, fretting continually at every person 
and every thing.” 

William Elles was an attentive listener to the 
conversation between the two girls, for Clara’s 
beauty had captivated him. In his heart he be- 
lieved her pure and noble, and thought the conver- 
sation a mere device to incite him against her. 
Still he determined to watch closely, for a tyran- 
nical, selfish disposition was to him one of the 
worst of evils. 

The next morning, as William Elles was pass- 
ing Mr. Merton’s, recollecting the conversation 
the evening previous, he stopped mechanically and 
stepped up to the door. As he was about to pull 
the bell, he heard Clara’s voice. Now, thought 
he, I will wait a moment, perhaps I shall see. 

“ Clara,’’ exclaimed a sweet, childish voice, * I 


said Kate, ** she 
Perhaps you have not 


have some real pretty flowers, wont you make a 
wreath for me ?’” 

“No, go away, I have n’t any time,” said 
Clara, angrily. 

«Gh, do make it, sister, I want it so much. 
Come, wont you.” 

“TI told you no, so go away,” said Clara, 
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in tones rather more harsh than Elles dream- ' 
ed of. 

« Why, Clara!” exclaimed Mary Elmer, who ° 
entered at the moment. “ Come here, Julia, I Il 
make it for you.’ 

“Clara,”’ said Mary, “I saw Kate Selby last 
evening, and she said they were rowing toward } 
the shore to invite us to sail with them, ‘but they 


would not be worth while. William Elles, she 


said, was particularly desirous to have you with: 


them. So you see, if you had not been quite so 
hasty, you would have enjoyed yourself probably } 
as much or more than the rest of them.” 

“Yes, that ’s always the way, I believe. Iam. 
the most unlucky being in existence,” exclaimed 
Clara. “ William Elles is rich, orat least expects . 
to be so upon the decease of his uncle, and you know : 
what I think about riches. If I ever marry I 
shall marry rich, depend upon it.’ 

**Clara, remember the old adage—‘ those that 
fly high light low,’ said Mary. © William Elles 
is called a very fine young man, putting aside all 
his expected riches.’ 

“Well, I suppose he is for all I know; but if it» 
were not for his uncle he wouldn’t be much 
thought of in fashionable society. Why he is not 
worth any thing at all, and would cut but a poor 
figure without wealth.” 

Elles began to think as 2 great many others 
have thought, that listeners never hear any good 
of themselves, and besides getting rather tired 
standing by the door, he gave the bell a quick 
pull. 

Clara looked around to the window and saw it: 
was Elles, as also did Mary. Clara’s toilet 
looked exceedingly shabby. Hair in papers, slip- 
shod shoes, torn and faded dress, therefore she con- 
sidered it quite impossible that she could see him. 
She told Julia to go to the door and tell him she. 
was not at home. 

Julia opened the door, and before he had time ' 
to inquire for any of the family, she said, very’ 
innocently, ‘* Clara says she is not at home, a § 

Elles with a half-smile upon his lips, turned and | 
left the house. What his thoughts were for a short 
period regarding Clara, I will not pretend to say, ' 
but certain it is, that his impression of Mary El- 
mer that morning was more favorable than of 
Clara. cad 


, tall, commanding appearance, 
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were college chums, and that is the reason, I pre- 
> sume, he is visiting at our house at present.” 

‘¢ Oh, indeed,”’ said Clara, ‘ if that is the case 
‘I shall be happy to go with you.’ 

She left the apartment for a ep moments, but 
soon returned equipped for walking. 

‘‘Clara, where are you going?” asked Mrs. 


’ Merton. 
saw you start off in such a hurry they thought it ‘ 


‘Tt does not matter to you where I ’m going,” 
replied Clara. 

‘‘She is going to dinner with me, aunt,” said 
‘Mary. 

‘‘ Why, Clara, your eyes are swollen. 
: you been crying ?” 

‘Ts is none of your concerns if I have or if I 
have not,” and with this amiable answer she left 
‘the house. 

They arrived at Mr. Elmer’s but a short time 
before Mr. Lanson was announced. He was of a 
although rather too 
much inclined to corpulency; pleasing at first 
sight, but upon a slight acquaintance his features 
Were quite repulsive. The time passed quickly 
‘and pleasantly. 

‘© Miss Merton,” said Mr. Lanson, I think you 
have many sources of enjoyment here. When the 
noise and tumult of the business part of the city 
becomes irksome, you have this sweet retreat to 
(cling to. Still a person like yourself, possessing 
so many faculties for home enjoyment would 
scarcely wish to be away I presume from the so- 
‘cial circle at home.” 

‘“No, indeed,” replied Clara. “I have been 
‘ quife domesticated for this last summer, and find 
it much pleasanter. There are so many little at- 
tentions to be paid to our parents you know, Mr. 
Lanson, which makes the time pass very agree- 


Have 


‘ably, and then, too, visiting the poor and attend- 


ing to their comforts, I consider a blessing not 
balanced by the cold mart of fashion.” 

(Oh, Clara, Clara! '’? thought Mary, as she sat 
apart conversing with some of the guests, ‘‘ how 
can you be so deceitful. ~ 

“I admire your sentiments very much, Miss 
Merton,” said Lanson. ‘I sometimes wish I 
had a home, one that I could call my own, and 
some such presiding angel to hover there. I think 
it would be more pleasant than the roving and sin- 


. gle life I am leading at present.” 


**No doubt of it, “Mr. Lanson,” replied Clara, 


Clara and Mary both heard the ludicrous man-'archly, ‘* you had better try it.” 


ner in which Julia had delivered her message, and ‘ 


‘“‘T will, and will inform you of my success,” 


in spite of Clara’s mortified look and evident an-’ said he. 


ger, Mary burst into a clear, ringing laugh. ; 
At this Clara’s tears began to flow. 


Her cou-’ paired to the dining-room. 


Dinner was now announced and they all re- 
All seemed enjoying 


sin’s merriment appeared so much like ridicule, ‘ themselves, and especially Clara, who was endea- 
and instead of letting her angry feelings have the voring to captivate Mr. Lanson completely, and 
sway as usual, they turned in the opposite chan-? partially succeeded. In due time all passed off 
nel, and she believed herself the most persecuted smoothly, and Lanson had Clara’s permission to 
and unfortunate person in the world. ‘call and see her the next morning. 
This was, however, very lucky for Julia. The old bachelor was really captivated by 
“ Now, Clara,” said Mary, after her sorrow had’ Clara’s beauty and her seeming goodness. And 
a little subsided, «I ’1l tell you what I came for.”?: Clara, what shall we say of her. Often and often 
“T don’t care what you came for,” replied | the comparison between him and Elles would 
Clara, perversely. ‘force itself upon her mind, and again and again 
“ Yes, you do. I want you to go home with’she would resolve her chances for either. She 
me to dinner. We expect some visitors, and certainly liked Elles better than Lanson, but Lan- 
among them one Mr. Lanson, a rich old bachelor,‘son was wealthier and easier to be won. Of 
just the one to suit you Clara.” ‘Elles she had sanguine hopes before the unfortu- 
*‘ Better keep him yourself,’ said Clara. ‘nate denouement at the time of his call. She 
“No, thank you,” replied Mary, “he does not knew his fastidiousness and that she must be de- 
suit my ideas at all; but he’Il suit you exactly,’ based in his sight, for very frequently she had ut- 
he is called immensely rich. He and my father tered sentiments to him that ill accorded to what 
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he must have seen and heard on that memorable 


morning. So upon the whole, Lanson should be 
the man. 


_ Clara arrived home. Let us note her pleasure 
in the domestic circle. 

* Well, Clara,” said Mrs. Merton, ‘‘ was there 
many visiters at Elmer’s to-day ?” 

‘Yes, quite a number,” replied Clara, who 
pleased with her success, appeared in very good 
humor. 

Just as she finished speaking there was a ring 


at the door, and a note was brought to Clara en-? 


closing these words— 


_* Miss Merron—I understood you wished a 
situation as help in some family, and as such we 
would like to have you; if convenient commence 
to-morrow morning at eight o’clock. 

ANGELINE Parks.” 


Now Angeline Parks was her greatest enemy. 
Clara had been thrown frequently in her society, 
where her dazzling beauty generally outshone 
that of Miss Parks, and thus she excited her envy 
and jealousy. Miss Parks wished to have the ap- 
pellation of the belle, and always had when Clara 
was not present. Her note was penned, there- 
fore, for the sole purpose of humbling her, if pos- 
sible. 

Thus it seems Clara was tormented every way. 
She threw the note into the fire, retired to her 
room, and had a good crying spell. 

The next morning when she arose the rain was 
pattering heavily upon the pavements. So fare- 
well to Mr. Lanson to-day, thought Clara. She 
descended to the kitchen, where her mother was 
preparing breakfast. Reader, recollect it was a 
kitchen such as visiters never see. The table 
stood upon the floor, covered with a dirty table- 
cloth, for it was Saturday morning, and sundry 
articles of furniture and clothing were strewn 
about the room, not at all in order. 

Clara stood a moment, turning up her pretty 
nose at the disorderly appearance of the room. 
At this juncture the children burst into the room 
clamoring for their breakfast, which rendered the 
scene entirely domestic. 


THE LADIES’ 
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‘when he took his hat to leave. He, however, 
) promised to call again. 


After his departure Clara turned to the mirror, 


}such a looking object! what must Mr. Lanson 
‘think of her. 


But he promised to call again— 
;then, thought she, 1’ll reclaim my beauty again. 


> And what did Lanson think of her, was he not 


‘disappointed? It would be wrong to say he was 


‘not, still he endeavored to palliate her appear- 
‘ance as much as possible. 


He would call again 
;and then judge. 


Time passed on. Lanson called again to see 


praca and entirely forgot her discomfiture the 
time before,and moreover was very much in love. 


‘ Thus things continued during the winter—Lanson 
‘had taken lodgings at the hotel and was a daily 
: visiter at Merton’s. Clara was in high glee. To 
‘be married to the wealthy Mr. Lanson—what 
‘surprise and envy it would create, and then, too, 
‘ Angeline Parks, if she only could have her for a 
‘servant, what satisfaction it would be. 
; But Mary, pure-hearted Mary, where was she 
‘during all this time? In the domestic circle. 
)There, were so many enjoyments she had no 
‘time to idle in fashionable and srivolous amuse- 
‘ments. How different her daily routine of duties 
‘and amusements from Clara’s. She arose with a 
‘ealm pure spirit, and could commend herself to 
‘that higher power, who watches over all, and who 
» heeds the slightest thought that passes the lip, or 
‘even if it is but a shadow vague and indistinct 
{upon our hearts. She folded her hands meekly in 
’ prayer, and plead for a continuance of blessings, 
}of mercy and protection. She enlivened the 
;weary hours of her parent when lassitude de- 
; pressed his spirits and weakened his constitution. 
> Household affairs also engrossed a portion of her 
‘time. Her pleasant cheering voice might be 
‘heard chirping to the petted canary, singing mer- 
;rily with the piano, or sweetly chiming with the 
?solt dulcet tones of the guitar. She was in the 
‘habit, as winter set in, of daily visiting the habita- 
‘tion of a widow who resided in a small cottage a 
‘short distance from them. She would sit for 
hours listening to the words of the afflicted lady 
}who had by chance became acquainted with her. 
‘‘Sorrow had left its impress upon her noble 


‘Clara, do help me get breakfast ready.and do‘ brow, for wrinkles had gathered there, and her 


up the work this morning,” said Mrs. Merton. 


4 ° ° 
locks, once raven, were silvery, although afflic- 


_ Clara made no answer, but retreated into the }tion more than age had contributed to render 
sitting-room, and taking up one of Bulwer’s last)}them so. She was childless and alone. She saw 
novels, commenced reading very leisurely, not }no company beside Mary. | 


ceasing until called to breakfast. 


This she fin- ? 


She would often implore Mary to read to her 


ished in silence and retired again to the sitting-¢ from the book of life, that she might feel assured 
room to continue the perusal of the narrative she that the repentant sinner would be pardoned. 


had commenced. 


Thus she sat, not heeding the § 


Her name was Moreland. She was exceed- 


departure of minutes and hours, for she still heard’ ingly poor, but Mary’s kind heart supplied her 


the rain pattering against the windows. 


while it rains as it does at present. 


\ 


No mat- } with all the necessaries of life. 
ter, thought she, no person will call to see me? 


William Elles after he called upon Clara, re- 
‘turned to the counting-house, and spent the re- 


Suddenly the rain ceased, but it was unnoticed \ mainder of the morning in his usual cceupations. 


by Clara. 
Mr. Lanson was admitted. 


Clara glanced toward the door upon hearing it} tially a hermit. 


In a short time there was a ring, and} At dinner he returned to his uncle’s. 


His uncle 
; was a morose, unpleasant-looking man, and par- 
lle saw no company except per- 


open, and what was her surprise, anger, and mor- sons connected with him in business. 


tification, to behold Mr. Lanson standing before } 


her. 
she could not have been more startled. 
Poor Clara! what should she do. 


She tried to make herself agreeable but it would } stances, were overthrown. 


Elles knew nothing of his parents, as that sub- 


If an apparition had appeared in the room} ject had always been avoided by his uncle. He 


‘ 


> sometimes hazarded many conjectures relative to 
‘them, but all on account of some trivial circum- 
He was classed in 


not go. Her ragged dress would not cover her} fashionable society because his uncle was reported 
The conversation was?to be wealthy. 
Angeline Parks had long endeavored by every 


slovenly-looking shoe. 


cold and constrained, and Clara was much relieved 5 
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art of coquetry in her power to win the affections ;to wander there, and I planted flowers on his 
of Elles, but in vain. He despised coquetry in} grave—fit emblems were they of the one who 
all its forms. Riches were mere nothing to him. ‘slept beneath. They sprung up, bloomed for a 
He sought the gentle hearts and pure affections of ) Short season, and then were gone. 

the children of nature, and not of fashion. He} “My mother, my sainted mother, soon followed 
often thought of Mary, and he loved to dwell ; him. ‘They buried her beside him. I begged 
upon the pretty image that fancy conjured before {them to lay me there too, but they would not. 


him, ) Better, much better would it have been if they 
One afternoon passing by the cottage of Mrs. ; had done so.’ 
Moreland, he thought he distinguished Mary’s; She inal to have forgotten all but her home. 


voice within. He was tempted to call. As he } Her listeners were not remembered in that mute 
entered, Mary sat upon a low stool at the feet of )moment when the past came so vividly before her. 
the Widow Moreland. The little room was } The tears trickled down her cheeks and she ex- 
neatly but very simply furnished. Upon seeing \claimed—‘‘ Why, oh! why did I ever leave that 
him enter, Mary arose and welcomed him, and ; well-remembered spot.” 
then acquainted him with her worthy friend. ’ She soon recovered, and smiling sadly, gently 
The old lady appeared startled at seeing him, \ stooped and kissed the fair brow of Mary, who 
but when she heard his name a shade of disap- }still sat at her feet. 
pointment clouded her features for a moment,and> Mary raised her head and beheld the glowing 
she murmured—‘It cannot be, yet it is very { sunset. She exclaimed enthusiastical] y—** Such, 
strange.” ; dear Mrs. Moreland, shall be your close in life. 
Elles’ cultivated intellect shone conspicuously $ Bright and glorious, like that dazzling orb, shalt 
in the little circle, and Mary, with no restraint ;thou pass to the regions of eternity.’ 
upon her feelings, ‘appeared for a moment gayety ? Elles’ admiration of Mary incre ae every mo- 
itself, and then as some thoughts laden with sor- ment. He beheld her as she truly was, and as 
row tinged her words she grew serious, changing 5 }such he could not help loving her 
with every theme. It was now growing late, and Mary bid her 
Elles lingered. There appeared such fascina- } kind friend good- night, vaad left accompanied by 
tion in that small circle, such indeed as he was a) Elles. 
stranger too. While they thus were conversing) When she arrived home she invited him to call, 
upon ‘different topics, one of the sun’s bright rays} which he did. He became acquainted with Mr. 
peeped through the casement and rested upon the } Elmer in a very short time, and was highly en- 
brow of the old lady who sat in that comfortable } } tertained by his interesting and instructive con- 
arm-chair. It seemed to throw a halo around her } versation The ev ening passed quickly and plea- 
such as imagination might create as the crown of )santly, enlivened by music. 
glory. } Subsequently he called very often, and was 
‘¢ What beautiful associations,” exclaimed Elles, alw ays cordially weleomed by Mary, whose feel- 
“does not that parting beam excite. It appears) ings were no less interested than his own. A 
as the crown of light sitting upon the brow of age \ visit to Mrs. Moreland was their greatest plea- 
—thoughts wing their way to higher realms and | sure, and many a weary hour was beguiled beneath 
seek in vain to rest themselves on immortality.”? that humble roof, and the old lady learned to love 
“Yes,” replied Mary, ‘and I have often them as her children. 
thought why are we chained to earth. Youth is } In the meantime winter passed away, and 
fraught with gladness, but old age comes on apace } spring returned again with her buds and flowers. 
and the rosy tints of childhood pass away, our} The two girls, “Mary and Clara, had an invita- 
frames become enfeebled, our voices tremulous, ) tion to pass a portion of the summer months with 
our locks silvered with age, and still we linger, ° ‘a friend in the country, and as Lanson was absent 


perhaps to endure misery and wo.”’ on business during the greater part of the summer, 
‘“ Wisdom crowneth. the aged,” replied Elles, ; Clara was very anxious to pay the intended visit, 

glancing toward Mrs. Moreland. >as also was Mary, who loved the rural sports and 
‘“‘T remember,’? said Mrs. Moreland, ‘scenes ) the fresh air of the country. 

from my earliest youth. My childhood’s home.; They started early one morning, and after a 


Ah! it was a sunny spot, memory has not de- ; , journey of about two days, arriv ed at the farm- 
parted, I see it yet. I was a little child then, and } house of Mr. Granly. 

my affectionate mother leniently overlooked my) They were welcomed earnestly by the whole 
petty misdemeanors, and, oh! how can it be that) family, and particularly by Miss Lizzy Granly by 
all is passed away. I hada little brother, too. He } whose invitation they came. 

seemed like some angel-spirit sent on earth upon? They were shown into a neat room where they 
some sacred mission. He was a gleefil, glad-) were left to themselves for a short time, while 
some child, and many a time his joyful shout and} the family were hastily preparing tea for their 
merry voice would chase the cloud that gathered ) guests. The arrival of two ladies from the city 
upon my brow caused by some childish disap- ;was no common affair in the family, and therefore 
pointment. But death came. He withered the igreat preparations were made. 

form of that loved child, plucked the roses from > Clara, whose ideas had raised considerably 
his cheek, and he passed away. I shall never;since her acquaintance with Mr. Lanson, upon 
forget it. He lay upon the bed of death—half un- } going to the table felt inclined to laugh at the 
conscious, his lips slightly parted, one curl of his? good old custom, and but ill repressed her smile 
hair roving on his temple, his little lips moved in} of ridicule as she saw the heaped up dishes that 
prayer, and while we watched for some sound, he ) were placed before her. The smile was noticed 
passed from earth to heaven. We lingered still, } by none except the servant girl, Betty, who hap- 
and could not believe that cherished one had gone } pened to be in the room, and she immediately took 
from us forever. We laid him a short distance : a dislike to her. 

from the house under a weeping-willow. I loved} Mary thought of it with kindness, and blessed 
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the good people for taking so much trouble for ‘ 
them. 

They finally became seated, after some trouble > 
with the noisy juveniles, who had to wait, as the ‘ 
servant girl said. ¢ 

Mary answered many kind inquiries about her’ 
father, as Mr. Granly was slightly acquainted ; 
with him. ‘I knew him when he was a little‘ 
boy,’’ remarked he, smiling, ‘‘we had many‘ 
merry sports together, and many a plot we plan- ° 
ned together for mischief. But that has all passed « 
long ago, and we have scarcely seen each other 
since.”’ 

‘* He has often spoken,”’ replied Mary, ‘of his } 
youthful associates, and he would be very happy ° 
to see you at any time. He is getting rather fee-' 
ble now, and does not go far from home.”’ 

Thus Mary and Mr. Granly continued the con-< 
versation, while Lizzy was endeavoring to enter- 
tain Clara. 

‘‘T am afraid you will find the ¢ountry dull, ‘ 
Miss Merton,” said Lizzy, ‘after a residence in 
the city.” 

“TI think not,” replied Clara, ‘‘in the city it is. 
the same invariable round all the time. You are: 
penned up in a small place, and whenever you ‘ 
look out you are compelled to view the same ob- , 
jects over and over again. In the country you 
have the pleasure of roaming wherever you’ 
please, and every thing seems so much fresher and 
prettier [ am sure I never should get tired 
of it.” ‘ 

‘I hope you will find it equal to your antici- ; 
pations,”’ said Lizzy, not doubting but what she‘ 
would. 

Clara, in spite of her laugh at the viands before « 
her, however, did them ample justice. 

After tea, being fatigued they retired for the 
night. As soon as they had departed their merits 
and demerits were fully discussed by the family. ‘ 
The colloquy, however, in the back-kitchen, be-- 
tween Betty and one of the men servants was 
really amusing. 

“Them girls looks as if they had never seen. 
any thing to eat hardly, and I don’t believe the 
sun shines in them houses in the city either, do 
rou, John?” 

** Well, as I has’ent seen ’em yet I can’t say,” 
replied John. 

** Now see here, I *]1 you what I think of them. 
That one there that they call Clary, I don’t like, 
if she is handsomer than the t’other one. She did 
turn up her nose when she come to the table for 
I seen her, and I really believe she Jarfed at them 
plums I fixed on the plate so nice. The other one 
there she didn’t, and she seemed to think every ‘ 
thing was real nice, so I like her, but t’ other one 
aint got in my good graces at all, now I tell 
you.” 

The next morning bright and early all was) 
commution in the farm-house. The cows were ‘ 
to be milked, which was Betty’s work, and she‘ 
was heard wondering while she was at it, if them, 
girls know’d how to milk. She didn’t believe ‘ 
they know’d as much as she did any way.” 

Mary arose as soon as she heard any noise be- 
low, and looked out of the window. What a beau- 
tiful scene to one accustomed to the brick walls 
and dusty streets of the city. The east just pur- 
pled by the rising sun, the green fields and the. 
dense forest in the distance appeared beautiful. 
She heard the merry cow-boy whistling over the 
hills, and the lowing herds, the birds just warb- ‘ 
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ling their matin songs, and among them the tones 
of Betty, who was endeavoring to mimic a little 
Canary that hung below the window, but not at 
all unmusical. 

She endeavored to rouse Clara to enjoy the 
scene, but Clara, as she said, did not wish to hear 
nor see just then; if she got up so early she would 
not know what to do with herself the rest of the 
day. So off Mary ran, leaving Clara in bed. 

She descended to the parlor, and from there to 
the dairy, where she encountered Lizzy skimming 
milk. 

This was quite a novelty to Mary, and she 
wished no better occupation than watching Lizzy 
about her work, and she insisted in many cases 
upon helping her. ‘Oh! it must be so’ delight- 


‘ful,?? said Mary, “to live always in the country.” 


‘‘This is a pleasant spot,’’ said Lizzy, as she 
rested a moment, ‘‘ but you know we are always 
partial to home.”’ 

‘<It is a beautiful trait of our natures,’’ replied 


‘Mary, ‘‘and if it were not so we should always 
‘be discontented. 


Who are those little urchins 
yonder—are they your brothers?” 

‘‘They are. I hope you will not find them an- 
noying, as they are very mischievous, and will do 
any thing to have a little fun.” 

‘Oh, certainly not. I am very fond of chil- 
dren and Jove to join their innocent sports and 
amusements,” replied Mary, and off she ran to 
get acquainted with the juvenile portion of the 


family. 


That was soon achieved, and in a short time 
she had won the affections of the little revelers 
completely. 

Alter enjoying the fresh air, and watching 


’ Betty, who was endeavoring to feed some of the 


poultry, for some length of time, she returned to 
the house to arouse Clara. 

Breakfast was soon ready, when the same pro- 
fuse hospitality was displayed as on the evening 
previous. 

After breakfast the doing up of the work was 
left to Mrs. Granly and Betty, and the three 
girls, Lizzy, Mary and Clara, prepared for a 


> ramble. 


To Mary and Clara it appeared like an Eden. 
Never had the country been so beautiful. From 


‘the house they first went down a shady lane to a 


small creck. 

The cool, limped waters rippled gently on the 
pebbles, and the overhanging branches were re- 
flécted beautifully in the clear stream. From 


there they crossed the harvest-field. where they 


saw numerous workmen engaged in binding, that 
I believe is the farmer’s phrase; and from there 
over fences and ditches to the place denominated 
blackberry-hill, and from thence a circuitous route 


> toward home. 


It was nearly dinner time when they arrived, 
and Mrs Granly and Betty were soon deeply en- 
gaged in the preparations. 

While Clara and Mary were listlessly reclining 
in the shade, they were startled by a noise they 
were wholly unacquainted with, and thinking 
perhaps, there was some wild animal prowling 
around, both instantaneously scampered into the 
A moment after, casting their eyes out 
of the window, they beheld Betty laughing immo- 
derately, and to their infinite amusement they 
found they had been frightened by the dinner 


‘horn. 


Weeks passed on and they still were enjoying 
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the hospitality of the old farmer, although at times : 


Clara would pronounce the country dull and dis- 
pirited, and longed for the bustling scenes of the 
city again. But Mary, she thought she never 


would tire of rural life, and often remarked she « 


should coax her father to remove to the country 
©] will describe it insuch lively, beautiful colors, ; 
I know he will be persuaded,”’ said she. one day : 
after Clara had ridiculed the idea of her father’s 
removing from the city. 

‘“Weli,” said Clara, “you may if you please, ’ 
I don’t care. You wouldn’t catch me moving? 
into the country ”’ 

**Clara, suppose Mr. Lanson was to erect a; 
beautiful mans:on some where among the hills, ° 
would n’t you then ?” said Mary, teazingly. 

‘* Circumstances alter cases,’’ replied Clara. 
‘T suppose a small cottage embowered among the } 
trees, partially overgrown with honeysuckle, the ? 


garden abounding with arbors, and purling brooks } 


at the bottom, and plenty of birds locating in the ‘ 
trees near you, and greeting you every morning 
with the sweetest of sweet songs, the arbutus 
trailing along the walks, with plenty of other 
flowers smiling upon you from every side, and to 
crown all, your dear friend Mrs. Moreland, and 1; 
shall not mention who else, would make you su- ‘ 
premely happy according to your ideas. Love in? 
a cottage, pshaw! what a picture. Give me a, 
large, handsome house in the city, plenty of ser- 
vants, plenty of money, splendid equipages, and I 
would ask nothing more.’’ 

‘“Well, really!” said Mary, laughing. 
the two pictures you have portrayed I am sure I } 
should prefer the former. You may have your 
large house, servants, equipages and all that, I 
will take the cottage. Rural life! why there is 
a charm in the very words.’ 

“Yes,” said Clara, ‘‘splendid house—that is a } 
magnificent idea.” 

‘* Every one to their notion,’ 
thus the subject was dropped. 

One morning Mary received a letter from her 
father requiring her presence at home. She and 
Clara immediately made preparations for leaving 

After many kind and pressing invitations and 
affectionate farewells from each of the family, 
they left, and traveled back again to the city. 

Mary returned to her father’s immediately. ? 
After the first kind greetings were over, Mr. El- 
mer informed her that Mrs. Moreland had been ) 
declining ever since she left and was then quite 
feeble. 

She immediately hastened there and found her ; 
as her father had described As she entered, the } 


replied Mary, and{ 


‘ if we must starve. 
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{me he was ised very distant, therefore I could 
not confide in him, and I was left almost to my- 
self, my father being absent the greater part of 
the time on business. We had a very kind neigh- 
bor. His name was John Moreland. His son 


.¢ William Moreland, often came to pass his leisure 


>moments with me, and almost imperceptibly 
there grew between us an affection deep and 
lasting. 

“When my brother discovered our affections 
were engaged, he was very angry, and threatened 
to inform my father, which he did the first oppor- 
; tunity that offered. My father treated it as a 
,mere child’s affair, and said it was not worth no- 
, ticing. My brother, however, continued to keep 
‘ strict watch. 

‘““The more he talked against William, the 
more interested ] became ; and finally setting pru- 
dence at defiance we were privately married. My 
father was angry, and in the first moments of his 
anger he cast me away. Yon cannot imagine imy 
sensations when he told me I must not think of 
:him or my brother any more, and bade me go and 
‘follow my choice. 1 begged him not to be so 

harsh, and related to him all the circumstances; 
» but to no avail, and with a heavy heart I left my 
; childhood’s home to go I knew not whither. 
; ‘‘] have understood since that my father re- 
» pented and wished to recall me, but was prevent- 
Sed by my brother. 
; ‘Time passed on, we had moved away some 
?distance, but misfortune seemed to follow us. 


) 


“ Of $ William was taken sick with a slow, consuming 


fever, and night after night I w atched by his side 
}and still he grew no better. We had one child, a 
} little boy—he too, was named William. At length 
?my husband grew better and hope again lighted 
,up our hearts, but alas! in a few days I too was 
taken with the same fever. It seemed as though 
I could not live, and I implored my husband to 
;send for my father. He did so, but the letter did 
‘not reach its destination, and we were left in 
} donbt. To render our situation still more distress- 
Sing, want stared us in the face, and it seemed as 
Every thing that could bring 
>us bread was resorted to but in vain. Despair 
}entered our hearts, and William stole! Nay, start 
} not, I repeat it again. He stole to preserve our 
(lives. Th:s was too humbling, but starvation had 
‘triumphed. Well, he was apprehended, but oh! 
the misery that followed. The next morning 
after his apprehension ] was surprised by a visit 
§from my father. He told me if I would forsake 
>my husband he would provide a home for me and 
)my child, but finding me resolved, he abandoned 


old lady arose and welcomed her between a tear } his project, and after releasing William and leav- 
and a smile, and in answer to her anxious inqui- \ ing something for our immediate necessities, he 
ries, she replied—‘“ Death would be no unwelcome } left, taking with him our little son. I soon grew 
guest, my dear Mary. Why should I wish to? better, and not wishing to continue in the place 
continue in this world of sorrow; all my friends} fraught with so many painful associations, we re- 
have gone before me, at least I know not other- ‘ ‘moved to this place. William could get no work 
wise, and I wish to meet them again where part- | ‘except some trifling business. which, however, 
ing is unknown. You are yet young—life just} gained us a living. We heard from my father 
opening to your view. But, oh! remember, that ) once, and that he took considerab'e pains with our 
pleasure vanishes like the glittering bubble when ‘ little boy, and feeling assured that he would treat 
you attempt to grasp it.”’ (him as his own, we submitted to the trial of hav- 
Mary’s tears choked her utterance, and Mrs.? ing him away from us. Thus we lived compara- 
Moreland continued— ‘tively happy for a number of years, but misfor- 
‘¢ But listen, I have something to tell you. You) tune again overtook us. 
recollect I have told you about my chilhood. My, » One evening as I was watching for William’s 
mother died and T was left mostly to my own in- return, he was brought in lifeless, having been 
clinations. I had one brother, and he was rather) crushed by some falling timber, and thus ‘y was 
singular. He thonght of nothing but money. To’ left friendless and penniless, a lonely woman with 
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nothing to cling to but the recollection of my son} is as partial to the country as myself. I hope you 

and my childhood’s home. Thither I repaired as} will come to see me often. 

soon as possible. But oh! how changed. My} ‘‘T have a great notion to say no, but perhaps 
father and brother, with little William, had gone }I shall once in a great while, to eat Dutch cheese, 
away, the neighbors knew not where, and my ‘hus- } fresh eggs, and nice yellow butter,”’ said Clara, 

band’s parents were also gone. I journeyed back laughing. 

again and have resided since in this little cottage.’ A few weeks after, one bright sunny morning 

I have been friendless, but Heaven has granted } they were married. 

me a friend in you. I have tried in vain to dis- | Mr. Lanson took his bride immediately to his 

cover my father and brother. Elles reminds me } splendid residence in the city, w hich he had fur- 

frequently of my father, and when I first saw him} nished in princely style for her reception. Clara 

I had a presentiment that he was my son. His } was enraptured and perfectly delighted Every 

name dispelled all doubts, for my father’s name ; thing was as rich and costly as she could desire. 


was Stanhope.” ) Invitations to parties were received from the most 
‘Stanhope !”’ ejaculated Mary. ‘‘ Why that is‘ aristocratic families in the city; parties were 
Elles’ uncle’s name.” } given in return, and thus a continual round of ex- 


Mrs. Moreland looked wildly at Mary for a(citement was preserved for some months. Clara 
moment, and then exclaimed passionately and ‘scarcely noticed her former friends. Before the 
eagerly—* Oh, Heavenly Father! would it might } season was half passed, however, Clara began to 
be so.” ‘tire of so much gayety, and found she did not en- 

‘Tt is, it must be, dear Mrs. Moreland,” said {joy herself as much as she did at first. Lanson 
Mary. ‘JI will be back in a mome nt,” and hur- } thought also that his wife was getting rather extra- 
riedly snatching her bonnet, she haste ned home to} vagan*,and sometimes he ventured tosay he could 
inform her father. A messenger was despatched } not afford this or that, but always when such a 
immediately after Stanhope and Elles. She then {scene occurred Clara would look so very disagree- 
hastened back to Mrs. Moreland, and tremblingly ; able, and speak so harsh, he would let it pass. 
awaited their arrival. They came at last, and) One day an invitation to a party was received 
imagination must depict the rest. Elles was for) while Lanson and Clara were sitting together. 
the first time acquainted with the incidents of his{ ‘If I attend this party,”’ said Clara, ** you must 
childhood. And Stanhope, his conscience was(get me that new dress I was speaking of this 
touched, and he wept like a child Mrs. Mote- } morning. mg 
land felt supremely happy in recovering her son} ‘‘Why, Clara, you got a new and very expen- 

and long lost brother. Her father had been dead sive one yesterday ” 
a number of years. It wasa beautiful and touch-} ‘I don’t care. IfI can’t have this one I wont 
ing scene, and long was it remembered by the dif- {attend the party.” 
ferent characters assembled there. The man of} “You remarked the other , day you would not 
business was weeping like a child. the long lost‘ miss it on any consideration.’ 


son supporting his aged mother, Mr. Elmer offer-} ‘‘ Well, if I can’t havea fies dress to wear, 
ing a grateful prayer to the Throne of Grace, and? ‘I wont goa step.” 
Mary kneeling beside Mrs. Moreland. Elles} Clara, [ cannot positively indulge yo. in so 


awaited until Mr. Elmer concluded, and then } much extravagance. You will ruin me ina short 
kneeling beside Mary, implored his raother’s; time.” 
blessing. «But you will get the dress for me,’’ said 

With a trembling voice she blessed them both } Clara, coaxingly. 
and called them her children. They then turned) ‘‘I think you have dresses that will answer,” 
to Mr Elmer, and also to Stanhope. ‘replied Lanson. 

Many explanations ensued. Her father hal} Clara said no more, but sulkily left the room, 
given William the name of Elles when he brought } thinking perhaps that he would relent by seeing 
him home, not wishing to be reminded of his dis- } her frown a little. 
obedient daughter. S After she left the room, Lanson began to think 

Mrs. Moreland soon recovered her health, and } his wife was a little too unreasonable, and finally 
removed to her brother’s, where Mary expected ; concluded not to get the dress any way—he must 
to reside also, as the engagement between her and } teach her a lesson. 

Elles (now Moreland) was to be solemnized in a Clara found that coaxing or frowning would do 
few months. }no good, so she decided she should not go. She 

Clara Merton when she returned from Mr.) would let him know he should not govern her— 
Granly’s encountered Mr. Lanson, he having ar- if he had his own way once, he would be apt to 
rived in the city that day. She therefore received ) think he must have it again. The next day Clara 
a call soon after her return. ; spoke not a word to Lanson, but continued her 

The day was decided upon, and as it happened} frowning aspect; but all to no purpose. She 
to be near to that of Mary’s, they concluded to; could not conquer. The evening for the party ar- 
be married the same time. ‘rived, and Lanson proceeded there alone. 

One afternoon while Mary and Clara were to-{ Many incidents of this nature occurred, and 
gether, Mary exclaimed—* Now, Clara, we shall ; Clara discovered that riches do not always bring 
see whose predilection will stand proof. You happiness. Angeline Parks she had almost for- 
know yours is—‘ happiness in a large house, with > gotten until one day having occasion to employ a 
plenty of servants, splendid equipages,’ &c.; and} seamstress, she ordered her servant to engage 
mine—‘ love in a cottage.’ ”’ ‘one. When she came, Clara could not recollect 

‘‘T hope, Mary, you will not persist in your: when or where she had encountered her before. 
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old-fashioned ideas now; Moreland is wealthy,‘In a short time, to her infinite amazement and 
and you certainly do not intend to seclude your- ; pleasure, she found it was Angeline Parks. How 
self in the country.” S came she in this situation was her first inquiry 

*‘ Certainly I do,’’ replied Mary, ‘‘as William’ after the momentary pleasure of the thought of 
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having her fora servant. She learned that Mr. 
Parks, by a series of misfortunes, had been re- 
duced to the most abject poverty, and the proud,’ 
haughty Angeline was compelled to work. Clara 
had not forgotten her insulting note, therefore 
every taunt and insult she could devise were 
directed to wound her feelings, and it appeared to 
afford her much pleasure. This appeared to con- 
stitute her happiness for a short time, but discon- 
tent again gained the ascendancy and she was 
continually scolding the servants, or fretting at 
imaginative evils. Do you think she was happy ? 

Moreland and Mary resided with Stanhope. 
until their mansion in the country could be com- | 
pleted Ina short time they removed there with 
Mrs. Moreland as Clara had predicted And now 
behold them happy. Happy in the enjoyment of 
each other’s society. The poor within their 
limits blessed them for their goodness, and if you 
are not convinced of their happiness, just peep 
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with me within their comfortable parlor. A 
bright fire is blazing in the grate, for already the 
chill blasts of winter whistled around their dwell- 
ing. Upon one side sits Mrs. Moreland, happi- 
ness stamped upon every lineament of her noble 
features; upon the other side before a table co- 
vered with books and papers, reclines William 
Moreland, and by his side our gentle Mary. The 
house dog lay stretched upon the mat As the 
hour of retiring arrives the Bible is opened, and 
the rich mellow tones of Moreland reach the ear, 
reading therefrom. The chapter is finished, a 
hymn sung, and now behold them kneeling to offer 
their grateful acknowledgments for the blessings 
they enjoy, and implore a continuance of them. 
Who would say they were not happy. Can all 
the joys of fashionable society be compared to the 
pleasures of the domestic circle? Methinks I 
hear you say they cannot. 


TO THE STARS. 


BY A. 

Gems of the sky, God’s brightest jewelry, , 
By him set in your shining spheres; 

By him, through whom your light we see / 
Amidst the gloom which in the sky appears: 
And by thy clear, undimmed and beauteous light, } 
Man reads of God upon the sky of night. 
‘ 

Are ye the last abiding place of those 
Who have departed from this world of woes; : 
And do those spirits there find that repose, 


For which they sought in vain while here below; ‘ 


\ 


And do they safely range thy fields, by storm un-} 


swept, 
And are they now from every evil kept. 
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R. T. 


Bright stars, are ye the lovely pearly domes, 
Of silvery splendor, often seen in dreams; 
Where the world-weary find their happy homes, 
Where scenes and thoughts produce most plea- 
sant themes: 
Where all are joyful midst those star-lit bowers, 
inhaling sweets sent forth by fadeless flowers: 


Or are ye only ornaments displayed, 
Surrounding this small orb, to show 
The handiwork of Him who all things made, 
That worlds beholding might their Maker know, 
And join the stars in that eternal song 
Of praise to God, which doth to Him belong. 


A FRIEND. 





BY L. D. T. 





Hap I the power with many a flower 
To weave the woof of fate for thee, 
Friendship would choose most Joyous hues, 
And bright should be thy destiny. 


Thy tranquil brow should never know 
The pressure of a single care— 

No sorrow blight thy soul’s pure light 
Nor leave its impress there. 


Calmly for thee should flow life's sea, 
As smoothly o’er its waves you glide ; 

No storm should rise, but neath fairest skies 
Should roll its peaceful tide. 


And when at last all tumult passed, 
Moored in the haven of thy rest— 

Earth’s strife is o’er—should thy spirit soar 
To be forever blest. 








SPIRITS. 


Tue beautiful moon is beaming 
O’er Michael’s sainted spire, 
And the darkling lake is gleaming 
With its soft and silver fire ; 
The night-bird from its covert 
Sings sad in the passing breeze, 
And listens for the chorus 
In the moan of the forest trees. 


Who loveth not the maiden 

That roams in her star-wrought veil, 
With her hollow eye so lustreless 

And her face so wan and pale? 
When the sapphire fields are twinkling 

With their amber-flowers of light, 
She glideth in her loveliness 

The pensive queen of night. 


Oh, visions of romances! 
Ye solemn tales of eld! 
Shapes of our heart’s wild fancies 
In our halcyon youth beheld! 
As I wander by the streamlets 
And list to their plaintive sound, 
Methinks I see your glimpses 
In the haunted coppice-ground ! 


Ah. dreams too wild for utterance! 
Hopes that were born to die! 

And pleasures whose inheritance— 
The heart’s mute aching sigh! 

In the rosy hours of childhood, 
As I roamed its flowery shore, 

I knew ye, and I loved ye 


As I'll never love ye more! 
* * * * * 


Lo! spirits as of dream-land, 
Silently and slow 
Glide in and gaze upon me— 
Smile upon me in my wo! 
They are old familiar faces! 
For I knew them when a boy, 
When I gamboled in the green-wood 
In the summer-tide of Joy— 


Some there I well remember, 
The dear friends of early youth— 
A lovely pale faced playmate 
Whom | loved in honest truth, 
So simple was her nature 
And so gentle were her ways, 
But Death laid low the meek-eyed one— 
She died in childhood’s days! 


Oh! that was a sad morning 
When they placed her on the bier, 
Though the flowers were all bright’ning, 
And ’t was the spring-time of the year; 
I thought my heart was bursting 
When they tore me from her breast, 
And I prayed that God would lay me too 
In the silent earth to rest! 
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Alas! sweet bud of promise! 
Holy type of better days! 
Since we parted that May morning 
In youth’s primrose-scented ways, 
I have journeyed a sad pilgrim 
Over weary burning sands, 
And I wander as a pilgrim yet 
In lonely Paynim lands! 


Softly, child of innocence! 
Breathe blessings on my brow! 
Hasten, child of innocence! 
For I’m aweary now! 
There ’s balm I know in Gilead 
Unto the troubled breast, 
And the bird that’s stricken in the storm 
May find a place of rest— 


But are these thy sole ministers, 
Oh wierd and mystic hours! 

These spirits of departed hopes, 
The heart's first sunny flowers ? 

And is there in our autumn days 
No amaranth that cheers ? 

Aud must that heart e’er barren be 
We’ve watered with our tears ? 


Speak thou of dark eyes, luminous 
With sorrow’s glisUning tear, 
Pale lover of the silent wood ) 
And the vigil lone and drear. 
Do the forms that floated faintly 
Through the twilight dreams of youth, 
Live on and smile as wooingly 
In the starless sun of Truth ? 


Or is there not some visitant, 
Some idol of thy breast, ) 
Begotten of thy weary thoughts 
And thy hankerings for rest ? 
As his home is to the mariner 
As he scuds the stormy sea, 
Is not that soft and pensive face 
A blessedness to thee ? 


Oh,even so! In morning’s hour, \ 
At the sultry noon’s repose, 
And at vesper-toll we seek in one 
A respite from our woes; 
And though the skies may frown above us, 
And our hearts be ill at rest, 
We see her as one smiling 
From the regions of the blest. 


Beautiful Ideal! 
Bright-haired spirit of delight! 
Lone image of my day-dreams! 
Sweet genius of the night! 
In the bleak, wild world we wander 
May’st thou glimmer as a star, 
Till the trumpet-note shall call me 
To my heritage afar! 














drudge—all these causes have produced in you this 
feeling of mental—of intellectual death.”’ 

“It is true, father, whatever may be the cause, 
that I do feel utterly unable to resume that em- 
ployment in which I once delighted. The love of 
the pen was almost a passion with me. With what 
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aughter, in the 
‘The world mi, it 


‘not have pronounced it equal, in its power to in- 
‘terest the fancy, to very many of the popular 


works of the day; but your father is proud and 
happy in saying to you, Mary, that which can 
rarely be said of novels—it was a pure produc- 
tion. Not one word, from beginning to end, could 





